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Editorial Note 


Education as a means to develop the cognitive elements plays a critical role in all societies. 
Its far reaching sequences and consequences with children motivates a variety of responsive partici- 
pants: parents, family and friends, peers, teachers and guides and of course, the State as well. As 
the disposition of these various participants changes, so do the conseguences. The group involved in 
the effort to launch the Education Journal coalesced with a common motivation to understand the 
seguences and conseguences of the instruction system and education streams that a child is ex- 
posed to today. The attempt is to provide a forum for systematic analyses and thought provoking de- 
bates around Education. The attempt is not to only critique, but also to interact with the various par- 
ticipants to catalyze change towards a more egalitarian society. In every issue different policies and 
various aspects of education in India will be explored. The first two issues of this Journal will focus on 
the theme of Gender and Education. 


A number of people are responsible for making this Education Journal a reality and the edi- 
tors express their sincere thanks for all the support received. We specially thank Dr. Sandeep 
Pandey, Member, Central Advisory Board on Education, Government of India, who initiated this con- 
versation and encouraged us to start this Journal. 


We warmly thank all the writers who contributed towards this issue. We are deeply indebted 
to Srinivasan Mahadhanapuram for his technical assistance and for working patiently with us through 
the endless revisions. We acknowledge our appreciation to Prasanthi Gandikota for designing the 
cover page. We are grateful to Shari Clevenger for her support and assistance. We also thank Jaya- 
shree Janardhan and Hansa Shah for their input during the formative stages of the Journal. The sup- 
port from Asha for Education, Association for India's Development and the South Asian magazine 
went a long way in getting the journal launched off the ground. We are also grateful to Prof. Umesh 
Chandra Vashishtha of Lucknow University for his contributions. Finally, we thank all of you who are 
supporting this Journal through your scholarship and readership. It is imperative for us to be able to 
reach the public if we are to have a conversation about Education. Through research, critique and 
policy study, we hope that this journal will make its contribution to the roles that the various partici- 
pants play in Education. 


April 2005 
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“The State shall provide free and compulsory education to all children of the age of six 
to fourteen years in such a manner as the State may, by law, determine.” 
- Article 21A, Constitution of India—86th Amendment 


Copyright © 2005 Photos by Pavithra Narayanan 
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Introduction: Why Our Girls Do Not Go To School 


In 2002, the 86th Constitutional Amendment Act made elementary education a Fundamental 
Right for all children in the age group of 6-14 years. There is consensus amongst educational ex- 
perts that the primary hurdle in achieving this target is bringing the 'girl child to school", especially 
those from lower and backward economic classes and castes of the Indian society (Report of the 
task force on education for women's eguality). It is of little surprise that the current United Progres- 
sive Alliance government at the Centre, now entrusted to implement the reguirement, has a particular 
emphasis on education reforms, with special weightage being given to “empowering women” and 
“education for women's eguality,” in their National Common Minimum Programme'. The NCERT 
framework that provides a guideline for the syllabi in the primary, middle and high school curricula is 
due to be released in April 2005. The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE), which is the 
apex advisory body on education, has formulated a special sub-committee for “Girl's Education and 
Common School System” as well as “Committee for Universalization of Secondary Education”, to 

iii 


identify the obstacles for achieving gender parity in the current educational set up". 


Education is on the concurrent list of the Constitution and hence the responsibility of both the 
Central and State Governments. In July 2003, a special thrust on women’s education came from the 
Indian government through the National Programme of Education for Girls at Elementary Levels 
(NPEGEL), as a part of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA). A budget of over Rs.10 billion has been prom- 
ised to this scheme. The programme aimed to develop a Model Girl Child Friendly School at the clus- 
ter level (10 villages) with incentives to provide, among other things, uniforms, stationary, free text- 
books, remedial teaching and bridge courses. Another scheme was formulated on behalf of the gov- 
ernment - the Kasturba Gandhi Balika Vidyalaya (KGBV) to encourage preferentially backward class 
and caste girls to be in school”. 


Women's education is a critical focus for any ‘welfare state’ and India is no exception. Nu- 
merous reports by various committees and sub-committees attest to this. Each five-year plan has 
made special provisions for the education of women in India. Under the Constitution of India, men 
and women are egual citizens in the eyes of the law and hence have the egual rights to all state re- 
sources. But social, economic and cultural dynamics have prevented the law from translating into 
reality. Statistics available for as recent as 2001-2002 suggests the participation of girls in primary 
middle and high school are 44.1, 41.8 and 39.5% respectively. Female literacy stands at 53.7% 
compared to 76% for men, according to the 2001 census report“. According to government reports, 
45 districts in India, mainly in the states of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Jharkhand and Orissa have female 


literacy below 30%. 


What we have seen so far is that the policy makers have time and again opened the dia- 
logue and tried to impress upon the State and its people the gravity and the need to address the role 
of education in attaining gender parity and situating gender in educational framework. In 1967-68 
the Education Commission clearly stated in their report that “ For full development of our human re- 
sources, for improvement of homes and for moulding the character of children during the most im- 
pressionable years of infancy, the education of women is of even greater importance than that of 
men. In the modern world the role of women goes much beyond the home and bringing up of chil- 
dren. She is now adopting a career of her own and sharing equally with man the responsibility for 
the development of society in all its aspects. This is the direction in which we will have to move.” 


The National Policy on Education (NPE) that was drafted in 1986 and revised in 1992 was a 
landmark in the field of policy on women’s education in that it recognized the need to redress tradi- 
tional gender imbalances in educational access and achievement”. It recognized that the entire 
“educational system is alive to the gender and regional dimensions of educational disparities” and 
that there is a need for a “positive interventionist role in the empowerment of women.” Their plan of 
action recommended that all bureaus of the Department of Education prepare a concrete action plan 
addressing gender related concerns as well as a monitoring unit be created in the planning division 
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of the department to ensure integration of gender issues into policy programmes and schemes. In 
addition, all annual reports had to clearly spell out what steps had been taken to improve women and 
girls’ access to education. The Report of the Task Force on Education for Women's Eguality also 
states that, “It is impossible to achieve Universal Elementary Education unless concerted efforts are 
made to reach out to the girl child.” 


The guestion then begging to be asked is: Despite a progressive policy on education, why 
does India still face an acute challenge in bringing the girl child to school? One of the key challenges 
to women's education and one that suggests a sharp division in planning amongst policy makers 
themselves are two different visions on why education is important for India's women. There is one 
school of thought that would like education to augment the “traditional” role of women. Educating the 
woman in a family almost inevitably advances access to education and basic health for the children. 
She can also supplement the income should she choose to work. Such women are better informed 
about their rights, access to resources and can strive to make her home and family reach better living 
standards. There is another view, which is increasingiy gaining popularity with human rights activ- 
ists and feminists groups who demand that the state should consider women's education a funda- 

, mental right of the individual. In other words, these groups do not consider women's access to edu- 
cation as “instruments” to achieve development, but as yardsticks of a “developed” society. In reality, 
these are both true and it is important to recognize that both emphasize that progress in society and 
women's education go hand in hand. 


Even as there is dissonance amongst the activists and educationists over the purpose of 
educating girls, there is unanimity that the barriers to education are both school-level as well as sys- 
tem level. While school-level barriers include lack of adeguate infrastructure like separate toilet facili- 
ties for girls and fewer women teachers, an inadeguate legal framework that makes educating the girl 
child compulsory forms a system —level barrier. An attempt is made to tackle some of these impedi- 
ments and suggest broad intervention strategies. 


Lack of resources and son-preference 

The Task Force Report on Education for Women's Eguality that made recommendations for 
the National Educational Policy highlighted some staggering statistics. For every 100 girls in enrolled 
in class |, 82, 62 and 14 girls in urban areas remained in class ۷, VIII and XIII respectively. However 
the decline is even more alarming in rural areas where 40, 18, and 1 girl student remained in the cor- 
responding classes. In a society where female infanticide and feticide is on the rise (923 females per 
1000 males below age of six), girls are considered a curse and burden on the family. Whether we 
choose to look at this problem from an existing social bias against women in society or from an eco- 


nomic point of view, a poor family struggling with resources will often make sacrifices for the boy to 
go to school for higher education, but not for the girls. 


Lack of purpose 


“Why educate girls? They will be married” - is a common sentiment echoed by many parents 
from all economic sections of the society. The family is often disinclined to invest in the girl’s educa- 
tion since it is perceived that she will be married and leave the family, and that the family will have to 
spend large sums of money on her dowry. Unsure of whether she can have a career of any sort after 
marriage, families find it less willing to make investments for the girl's education. We need to under- 
stand these dynamics and how they affect the education of the girl child. The article "Education, 
Gender, and Social Change" addresses some aspects of this issue. 


Lack of incentives 


3 A if the government of India is seriously interested in encouraging increased participation of the 
girl child in the educational process, it must invent strategies and incentives on how to make educa- 
tion of the girl child high on its priority list. Inadequate legal framework and awareness that that edu- 
cation is compulsory and free, also contributes to lower female enrolment in schools. Absence of 
birth certificates prevents eligibility for admissions or examinations. Often girls are less likely to be 
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registered than boys. Also programmes need to be in place that encourages “back to school” initia- 
tives including for pregnant girls and post delivery. It might be interesting to note that in the late 80s 
and early 90s the state of Bihar had a policy where women candidates to professional colleges in 
Bihar were awarded 30 points (out of 300) extra in the entrance exams. In the later 90s, this policy 
was challenged in the High Court and overturned. While this policy was held as contentious, this 
helped greater enrolment of women candidates in engineering and medical colleges in Bihar. The 
government must explore similar policies (that are legally appropriate) that encourage greater partici- 
pation of girls in primary and secondary education. 


Lack of safety 

Safety has been a maior barrier to girl’s education in a society that looks upon them as vul- 
nerable and weaker sex. Though safety issues concern both young boys and girls, a family will very 
often let the son travel miles to go to the high-school or college, but not be as comfortable letting the 
daughter travel alone. Concerns for inadequate safety in schools are justified. Perhaps the biggest 
example of this is the recent report by the New India Press telling hundreds of stories of molestation 
of girls in Tamil Nadu which were brought to light by the Tamil Nadu Women's Commission. Stories 
of teachers groping young girls, of menstruating girls being humiliated in school, of complacent ad- 
ministrators and unrepentant teachers are horrifying’. These are not isolated incidents occurring only 
in Tamil Nadu. 


Lack of easy access to schools 

The educational system in India is set up in a tiered structure such that for every 100 primary 
schools there are only 25 Middle and 1 High school. If the school is not easily accessible, drop-outs 
are automatically ensured. This is especially true in places that are conflict ridden like Kashmir, or 
areas affected by insurgency or Naxalites. Conflict and instability leads to preventing girl children 
from going to schools. Children are often separated from families and thus unable to attend schools. 
In conflict-ridden places, girls are often required to head households and there is a disproportionate 
care-taking burden on girls. This is true for places that have been severely affected by natural disas- 


ters“. 


Lack of proper timings 

The girl child in rural India is often engaged in family chores and house-hold duties from an 
early age. She is often entrusted with taking care of siblings. Child labor is an important concern that 
must be addressed; it is closely related with opportunities for education. Between 50 and 120 million 
children in India are involved in child labor, as per estimates from Human Rights Watch, South Asian 
Coalition on Child Servitude3 and Operations Research Group Baroda. A significant number of these 
children - about 15 million - are bonded laborers. They are indentured by their parents as security 
for loans between Rs 500 to Rs 5000 that they might have taken from money lenders. They have 
little choice but to work under conditions that are often abusive and inhuman. Girls form a greater 
part of the child labor force than boys. Under these conditions, numerous human rights groups have 
argued that participation in education processes is closely correlated to child labor”. 


Lack of toilets SA) à ۱ 
Schools that do not have provisions for proper sanitation can easily be of no use for girls. 


There is a very strong correlation between number of girl students and the availability of toilet facili- 
ties inthe school. Any new school that is built and all existing schools need to ensure that these toi- 
lets exist and are maintained in good conditions. There are serious health problems that may arise if 
a child is not able to access the toilet during school hours. At the same time this strongly ensures that 
beyond a few years, she will find it impossible to continue in school, ifthe school infrastructure is not 
sensitive to her biological needs. 


Our school set-ups are egually inadeguate in meeting needs of young girls who enter pu- 
berty. Menstruation is a topic that is very rarely talked about in any public space. Many young girls 
experience nausea, vomiting, cramps Or just sheer physical discomfort for a few days during her 


l 
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periods. In our social set up, a menstruating woman is considered 'impure'. Naturally her needs of 
physical comfort are not of concern to the society. Good toilets and if possible a small rest area for 
giris, is important to integrate in the design of schools. At the same time, teachers need to be sensi- 
tized to acknowledge the problem and help address the discomforts of the girl students, should the 
case arise. In many schools, “white of lighter colors school uniforms” can be very challenging for 
young girls. School boards and the administrations need to bring this into their realm of thought. 


Lack of awareness on nutrition 

Gender bias in society is tied to the health of the girl child. A young girl who is mal-nourished 
cannot be asked to go to school. Integrating health reguirements for girl child in the framework of the 
school should be compulsory. 80% of Indian women today are anemic. Malnutrition is much higher 
amongst girls than boys. It is imperative that this issue be addressed through mid-day meal programs 
of the government that will ensure the basic nutritional reguirements of the girls. Provisions for these 
schemes exist within the current framework of government schemes. The Central Government funds 
a mid-day meal program for all primary and secondary schools that is aimed towards providing 
cooked and nutritious meals. 


At the same time it is not merely enough to give the girls the necessary supplements. Stu- 
dents need to be made aware of why they are receiving it and that some of these, like iron tablets 
can be made available free of cost. For example, a gender sensitive educational curriculum should 
include health related issues including poor nutrition and its effects on women. It is often the case 
that boys get more food than girls. Though most biology textbooks make a case for a healthy diet, 
often the implications for real life situations is missed out. In today's biology books, a chapter on nu- 
trition would include the need for calcium and phosphorus to make the bones stronger, but would 
leave out the crucial effects of calcium deficiency in women during post-menopause and why it is 
important to ‘drink milk’ at an early age so that calcium and phosphorus are absorbed into the bones. 


A curriculum approach that incorporates educating children the distinct advantages of healthful meal 
is required to correct this imbalance. 


Lack of training for teachers and assessment tools 

The 1992 task force report calls for all teachers and instructors to be agents of women's em- 
powerment. NCERT, SCERT and the University systems are asked to develop innovative training 
programmes with assistance from concerned organizations and women's groups. Keeping these 
recommendations in mind, gender and poverty sensitization programs need to be developed for 
teachers and school administrators. This can be done either through workshops for existing schools 
or the B.Ed training/curriculum, District Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) and National 
Council for Teacher Education. Existing women’s studies departments in leading universities as well 


as grass roots organizations working on gender issues should be especially involved in designing 
these training programs. 


An important constraining factor for girls’ education is the lack of women teachers in rural 
a In order to meet the existing shortfalls, special training programmes and incentives for women 
o join teaching should be designed. Women teachers often instill confidence in parents to send their 


In fact, if necessary, preference should be given to recruiting women teachers in‏ ا میں ا 


Another major system-level barrier to i ity i ion i i 
t promoting gender parity in education is that learning 
اروا‎ are not defined in terms of literacy, numeracy and life-skills-based education. There is a 
ack ol learning assessment tools, which is a major impediment to ascertaining the efficacy of the 


current process. A broad strategy to address this should include a 
> \ n assessment tool that shows the 
links between curriculum, teacher training and outcomes for learning. 
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Stereotypes and gender roles 

In a democratic and socialistic pattern of society, we visualize that education will be related 
to individual capacities, aptitudes and interests, which are not strictly related to sex. The article 
"Gender (In)Sensitivity in School Education" highlights numerous cases where schools and educa- 
tional contents reiterate prejudices that our society thrusts on the girl child “ that she has lesser 
worth, that she is not as good”. Examples constantly focus on the achievements of men at the ex- 
pense of women feeling consistently left out and inferior. We do not even realize that they are left 
out. Often, these examples are not left out deliberately, but because we do not care to know and be- 
cause stereotypes make us fail to see the inadequacies pertaining to recognizing women's achieve- 
ments. And when we do list examples of achievements of women, we list those that reiterate our 
biases. For e.g., we know Florence Nightingale as the great nurse. But do we know her as the inven- 
tor of the pie chart? Another article "The Gendering of Occupation Roles Through Vocational Educa- 
tion Practices and Academic Discourse" points out how these biases define training programs that 
are designed for girls and boys, young men and young women. 


The Education Commission had addressed this issue in their report, as early as 1964. To 
encourage young girls in school, they had prescribed special emphasis on curricula for girls. The fol- 
lowing were specially mentioned in the report 1. Home Science should be made a subject in the cur- 
riculum in the higher-secondary stage, as this would be popular amongst girls. But they also men- 
tioned that this should not be compulsory for girls. 2. Music and Fine Arts is popular with girl stu- 
dents and should be taught in the curriculum. But it is important to know that boys may also have 
very strong aptitudes in these subjects and gender stereotypes often prevent them from pursuing 
these skills. Some universities like Vishwa-Bharati in Shantiniketan that was started by Rabindranath 
Tagore, attempted to provide a gender free environment for students to pursue education in fine arts. 
Educational policy makers today need to absolutely understand the visions and the philosophy of 
such educational pioneers like Tagore and adopt some of these models in the design of schools and 
universities. 


The lack of gender sensitivity in the design and content of curriculum seeps into the psyche 
of the youth who are not sensitive to the biases against women. In the transitional phase in which we 
are at present, certain psychological differences and divisions in social functions exist and need to be 
taken into account in design of curriculum. Numerous groups, especially those that have been ad- 
dressing the problems of domestic violence have identified that redress is necessary at an early 
stage to prevent men and women of tomorrow from dragging these biases into the future. It is impor- 
tant to address the problems of the adolescent males and present the gender sensitive perspectives 
to them. This is explained in the article "Gender Sensitivity Education for Adolescent Male Students". 
Given the strong correlations between social biases and domestic violence these perspectives must 
become integrated into our mainstream school curriculum. But care should be taken to see that val- 
ues and attitudes that are essential in the long run are increasingly built up in boys and girls and that 
no step should be taken that will perpetuate or intensify the existing differences. 


In today’s world, mathematics and science are often important subjects to gain admission for 
higher studies. Girls should be encouraged to study these subjects as well at the secondary stage 
and special efforts need to be made to prepare women teachers in these subjects. Computer train- 
ing for boys and girls is useful and needs to start at an early stage without gender bias. Many 
schemes and projects under the Bharat Gyan Vignyan Samithi have succeeded in taking computer 
centers to the villages. In another case, Vignyan Vahini is Pune, Maharashtra developed an interest- 
ing mobile Science laboratory in a school van and went around village schools that would allow chil- 
dren to perform their Physics, Chemistry and Biology experiments with the help of the mobile labora- 
tory. Such interesting models that have been developed in the non-formal sector are worth investi- 
gating in designing a curriculum for children that achieves its purpose. 


Numerous studies in the last decade, in the international arena have shown that educating 
the women population in a country helps economic growth. A study by the UN showed that 
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increased education of the girl child might allow for the building of a greater labor force than in- 
creased education of the male child, from the current baseline. Also, some economists contend that 
increased economic and educational empowerment of women -more so than that of the man- con- 
tributes to reducing poverty in the family. Case studies from India, Bangladesh, Zambia and Kenya 
are cited as proof of this contention". These studies make a case rather convincingly that increased 
educational empowerment of the woman will lead to greater poverty reduction and increased eco- 
nomic progress. There could not be a better argument for investment in education for the girl child 


viil 


than this from an economic perspective”. 


The analysis of gender and education highlights two aspects —ihe socio-cultural issues and 
economics that dictate the position of women in the society. Albeit overlapping, these have distinct 
roles as well. We need to understand the social and cultural frameworks within which our communi- 
ties live and how these affect education (though the reverse is also important for other discussions). 
The article "Education Trends in India" clearly presents the correlation between our biases and the 
absence of girl children from our schools. One reason might be that the biases of our societies have 
resulted in our schools not meeting the needs of the girl child. The existing infrastructures in schools 
are highly inadequate to address this issue. At the same time, the problem of high drop out rates 
and having fewer girl-children in schools are not a stand alone problems. One has to analyze what 
keeps them away. 


Economics is the other critical factor in determining why girls drop out. However it is egually 
important to remember that while limited resources (economics) as well as existing social and cul- 
tural biases are impediments to girl's education, it is not necessary that there is a strict one to one 
correlation between these and women's empowerment. We have seen states like Punjab and Hary- 
ana that are economically most advanced, have the worst sex-ratios and dowry deaths, along with 
the metropolitan cities like Delhi and Chandigarh. “Education, Gender and Social Change” ad- 
dresses this conflict and contrasts situations where improving economic conditions have and have 
not brought about empowerment of women. 


And yet, women's education is not the solve-all panacea for gender empowerment. As the 
article "Feminist Pedagogy in a Modernization Framework" points out, there are issues of conflict 
arising within gender and even within women's movements. Class and caste stratifications exist 
within women's groups. These are very often impediments to empowerment of grass roots women — 
the very developmental cause that the movements champion. 


i In this journal issue on gender and education, we have to ask how gender biases affect edu- 
cation. We have found that several schemes and policies and the intent of purpose exist within the 
set up of the government. We have tried to explore if there is a relationship between the biases in 
society and that even after fifty years of independence and despite the intent, we have failed to bring 
a large section of our girl children into the “system” of formal education. This has translated into an 
obvious absence of social sensitivity towards the needs of women, leaving them most vulnerable to 


poverty and abuse. What the impact of this will be on our future of our entire society is a guestion we 
have not even begun to fathom. 


This journal is intended to thread together various aspects of bringing the girl child into the 
mainstream education forum by identifying impediments to such a goal. A modest effort is made to 
address the issue and identify broad intervention strategies. The Indian Constitution recommends 6% 
percent of annual budget to be spent on education. However in reality only 3.2% is spent. An in- 
crease in that amount would be very helpful in removing infrastructure deficiencies that hinder access 
to schools. It is very important to bring a gender sensitive perspective into design and infrastructures 
of the schools and make schools more accessible to girls and school timings more flexible, especially 
in areas where there are more drop outs amongst giris. Policy makers should also engage in thinking 
beyond traditional school models and encourage open school/ distance learning systems and other 
innovative educational programs will reach out to remote rural areas. However, these need to be run 
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as government programs to ensure the State responsibility in educational system. 


An unbiased curriculum that integrates gender sensitivity exercises into mainstream curricu- 
lum is necessary to get gender parity. It needs to be stressed that gender sensitivity does not extend 
to the girl child alone, and is applicable to boys as well. Both boys and giris may also have different 
needs and views of gender, and at the same time, they can look at issues from a gender-free per- 
spective. Developing sensitivity amongst teachers by integrating gender awareness in teachers train- 
ing programs is essential. Women should be encouraged to adopt teaching as a profession so that 
they can influence more young girls to join the education system. Last but not the least is a need for 
economic incentives to promote girl child's education. 


Despite the fact that the journey will take several years, it is encouraging to note that literacy 
rates amongst women have increased and that the gap between enrolment of boys and girls in 
schools are decreasing over the years. It is also heartening to note that policy makers see the glar- 
ing inadequacies in our education system and have reinitiated a dialogue on gender and education. 
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Sanat Mohanty, Vignesh Nandakumar 
Education Trends In India: A Look At The Statistics 


The Directive Principles of State policy directs the State to provide free and compulsory edu- 
cation for all children under the age of 14. This far reaching directive was aimed at using literacy as a 
catalytic tool for social upliftment. Through the censuses, statistics have been collected at the state of 
literacy in the country, by different regions and categories. This forms the basis of this study of edu- 
cation in India with an attempt to examine the trends in the context of regional, economical and 
demographical contexts. 


The statistical analysis of literacy trends in the census underwent a change in 1991, when it 
was decided not to include the population below the age of 6 to calculate literacy percentages. This 
resulted in a more realistic treatment of literacy statistics, requiring the child to have spent at least a 
few years in literacy activities, whether formal or non-formal. 


The census provides a state-wise breakup of the literacy rates, and by gender. A compara- 
tive analysis of the states’ performances in this sphere is also available in the 2001 census’. The 
analysis, however, does not present a detailed gender wise study of literacy rates and other factors 
that might reflect on the changes in literacy rates. 


This article attempts to present a few corollary socio-economic statistics in tandem with the 
literacy statistics from the census figures. 


India Literacy Rates: An Overall Picture 


As per the 1991 census’, the number of female literates in a population of 686569914 over 
the age of 7 was 129419492, resulting in a female literacy rate of 18.9% and a male literacy rate of 
33.4%. The 2001 census figures show an increase on both counts, though the increase in female 
literacy is more significant; the female literacy percentages were up to 26.2% and the male literacy 
rates were 39.3%. The census report declares the 90’s as the Literacy decade, as the number of lit- 
erates underwent a significant rise. What is more important, however, is to see how the increase in 
literacy fared in comparison to the increase in population. In the all-India statistics, the fraction of in- 
crease in number of literates to the increase in population is 1.18. This is a healthy ratio, which indi- 
cates that the increase in number of literates also offsets the increase in population. This also indi- 
cates that the real increase in literacy is about 18% on an India-wide scale. The state-wise breakup 
of the literacy rates presents another interesting perspective. 


Effective Growth in Literacy 


While the number of literates is bound to increase with the increase in population, it would be falla- 
cious to assume that this is an absolute positive statistics. It is important to consider the increase in 
number of literates in the context of the increase in population. The census report, unfortunately, 
does not take this view of the census statistics. In this context, 7 states have recorded an effective 
negative growth in literacy rates. We can define the effective growth in literacy (EGL) as the in- 
crease in number of literates less the increase in population as a fraction of the population not classi- 
fied as literate in the 1991 census. The following tables record the population of India over the age of 


7, and the EGL of various states in the ‘91-'01 period. They include both the over all statistics and the 
gender specific statistics. 


1 Chapter 7, State of Literacy, Census of India 2001, Series 1, India, Paper 1 of 200 
? Census of India, 1991, 2001 
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Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Himachal Pradesh have performed bet- 
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Population over 7 Increase in Population over 7 Number ofliterates Increase in number Number of literates 
State (1991) population in 2001 (1991) of literates (2001) ۔‎ illiterates(91) 
All India i 686569914 171649781 858219695 358402626 203608117 562010743 328167288 
Population over 7 Increase in Population over 7 Number of literates |Increase in number Number of literates Number of 
State (1991) population in 2001 (1991) _ | literates (2001) illiterates(91) 


Table 1: State wise break up of the growth in population and literacy numbers (EGL) 
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From the table, four groups of states can be identified, those that have outperformed the national 


underperformed, with a negative EGL, those that have underperformed, 
L and those that have maintained the national EGL. We will try to under- 
similar statistics in a gender specific context and also the eco- 


average, those that have 
with a low but positive EG 
stand how these trends correlate to 
nomic performances of various states. 


Among the states that have tackled the problem of illiteracy alongside the increase in population, 


Chattisgarh, Tamil Nadu, 


ter on the EGL scale. This implies that they have ensured that during the increase in population, the 
number of illiterates reduced during the decade. This reflects a more concrete change on the ground 


literacy rates. The relative increases in literacy rates do 
in population during the decade and the subsequent increase in the num- 
fall in literacy rates is under-stressed and the rise in literacy rates is over- 


situation than quoting relative increases in 
not appreciate the increase 
ber of illiterates. Hence the 
stressed by a simple increase statistic. 
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Comparatively, the performance of Chandigarh, Delhi, Nagaland, and Bihar can be classified 
as severely poor, for not only have they performed below the national average in terms of EGL, but 
the number of illiterates has also increased. Some of this could be attributed to migration of popula- 
tion to these places, in the case of Chandigarh and Delhi. 


Sikkim, Jharkhand, Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram and Kerala, while performing poorer than 
the national average on the EGL scale, still have managed to maintain a positive EGL. Kerala how- 
ever represents a markedly different situation than the remaining states and the literacy rates are 
already way higher in Kerala compared to the rest. Hence, the scope for a substantial increase in 
EGL is much lower in Kerala compared to the rest of the states in India. 


Over the period from 1991-2001, three new states were created due to political and regional 
considerations. The hope had been that the new smaller states would be able to better facilitate the 
development of these regions. The census figures given below for the literacy rates in the 6 states 
are given below: 


Table 2: Literacy rates and Effective Growth of Literacy in the newly formed states 


Number of Increase in Number of 
Population Increase in 'over7in literates number of  |literates Number of Real growth 
over 7 (1991) |population (1991) literates (2001) illiterates(91) |in literacy 


(Bihar | 511729448] 154719091 66644257 12489775! 316756071 31986516] 
105103376 30477411). 135580787 42789501 34980774 62313875 


i As is evident from the statistics above, the break away states have performed much better 
on literacy rates and the effective growth in literacy as compared to the states that they were part of 
in 1991. The contribution of the initial demographic distribution is unclear in the census numbers, 
however, it can be concluded that the splitting of states has resulted in a marked difference in the 
increase in literacy levels. 


For the current study, we will maintain the original set of states as in 1991. Hence, in the 
2001 census, the numbers of Jharkhand and Bihar have been combined, as have the numbers for 
Madhya Pradesh and Chattisgarh, Uttaranchal and Uttar Pradesh. 
Gender Disparity in Literacy Rates 

Another useful statistic is the gender gap in literacy rates over the 10 years. Gender wise 
numbers of the state wise literacy statistics are unavailable for the 1991 census. These statistics 
would have facilitated a comparison similar to the EGL for the male and female literacy rates. 


The following graph illustrates the gender disparity in literacy rates between 91 and 2001 
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Figure 1: Literacy rates by state and gender (Table 3) 
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The graph suggests that the male literacy levels improved considerably over the decade. It is 
also noteworthy from the graph that the difference between the male-female literacy rates has gone 
down slowly from 91-2001, even if by a small fraction (~ 3% all over India). Chandigarh, Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh have had the highest drop in this gender gap. 


However, in terms of absolute numbers, female literacy still lags male literacy levels by more 
than 20%. It is evident in the graph above that the female literacy levels are as poorer than 50% in 
some of the states like Rajasthan, Bihar, Arunachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Jharkhand. The in- 
crease in female literacy rates is commendable in Orissa, Chattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajast- 
han. However, since these figures are not normalized to the increases in female population during 
this period, they do not form a complete statistic for comparison. In this context, there is no current 
evidence that the formation of new states has made a significant improvement in female liter- 
acy, even though there were better overall literacy figures for the newly formed states (See 
Table 2). This can be easily verified with more relevant information on the increase in the population 
over the age of 7 across the states in both the sexes from 1991-2001. 


This suggests that the issue of female literacy has not been an area of focus for the new ad- 
ministrations as well. 
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Table 3: Literacy rates by gender and state, and gender gap in literacy rates by state 
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A very useful statistic available from the census numbers of 1991 and 2001 is the urban/rural 
divide in the population by state and gender. The overall % increase in male and female population 
across the country are almost egual, suggesting that while the sex ratios haven't gotten better over 
the decade, they haven't become too worse either ( See figure 2) . The difference in the trends in the 
urban vs. rural sector is guite interesting. Figure 3 presents the gender-wise increase in population 
in the urban vs. rural areas. Ouite evidently, there has been a tremendous increase in urban popula- 
tion over the past decade, with the increase in urban population almost double that of the rural popu- 


lation across India. Some of the states have had a more than 5 fold increase in urban population as 
compared to the rural population (See figure 4). 


Dadar and Nagar Haveli, and Daman and Diu have witnessed huge growth in the population 
from 1991-2001, presumably due to large scale migration to these union territories from the 


neighbouring states. Hence, the statistics for these two union territories are not presented in the fol- 
lowing figures. 


i From the figure 3, it can be inferred that the percentage increase in male and female popula- 
tion were almost similar in the rural areas, whereas they present a wider gap in the urban areas. This 
is especially evident in states like Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and 
Punjab. It is also seen that in some of the states, there has been a greater percentage increase in 
urban female population compared to the urban male population (viz. Bihar, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal). However, all states almost all states 
have shown a greater increase in urban population as compared to the rural population (Figure 4) 


| 
| 
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Figure 2: Increase in population (Urban + Rural) 
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Increase in Urban/Rural population (by gender) 
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Figure 3: Increase in urban and rural population, gender-wise 
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Figure 4: Ratio of increase in urban-rural population 


The negative ratios indicate a drop in rural population over the decade, as compared to a 
significant rise in urban population during the same time. It was considered that urbanization might 
lead to increased literacy levels, as the access to education in urban areas is better than in the rural 
areas. Though this seems to be true in the case of Arunachal Pradesh, Goa, Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh, it does not indicate a universal phenomenon across India. Kerala, for example, has 
managed to increase literacy (EGL) rates, while having a greater increase in rural population as com- 
pared to the urban population. Chandigarh, Delhi, Nagaland and Bihar have had negative effective 
growth in literacy (EGL) though they have had a significant growth in urban population. Delhi pre- 
sents a startling picture, as the urbanization has proceeded at a rapid pace. Inspite of having advan- 
tages of being the national capital, there has been a decrease in effective literacy rates during the 
91-2001 decade. In the overall picture, there could be a slight correlation between urbanization and 


the EGL. 


An Analysis of Female Literacy Rates 


Universal literacy can be achieved only if we understand the trends in demographical in- 
creases, by gender and region. The current statistics of calculating relative literacy rates needs to be 
replaced With a statistic more indicative of the drop in absolute illiteracy numbers, taking the increase 
in population into account. It is suggested that the effective growth in literacy, as defined in this arti- 


cle, be used as one such statistic. 


Ratio 
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A more detailed study of the district-wise statistics of literacy levels will provide more informa- 
tion on the performance of various education schemes such as the mid day meal programs and the 
DPEP. 


Female Literacy and Gender Inegualities 


The UNDP Development Indices for India presented a large gender divide in India forcing us 
to acknowledge that in times of increased economic growth, women in modern India continue to face 
systemic discrimination and are disempowered. While South Asia has the worst gender divide (worse 
than Sub-Saharan countries), India’s numbers are the lowest, only slightly better than Pakistan A 


Women in India, on the average, are paid less than 40% of what men are paid. Sex ratio in 
India is among the poorest in the world; there are over 100 million fewer women in India. Female in- 
fanticide continues to be amongst the highest in the world. Both economically and health wise, 
women in India, thus, find themselves systemically or socially discriminated against more than any- 
where else in the world. Studies claim that this is closely tied to literacy; figure 5 shows that infant 
mortality rates are closely tied with the literacy levels in women. In India, however, women have 
among the lowest literacy rates. Enrollment level of women in schools is more than 20% lower; adult 
literacy levels are more than 30% lower. 


Sex ratio is a strong indicator of the state of women in a particular region. It points out sys- 
tematic diserimination against women — through negligence in nutrition and health care, active killing 
through female infanticide as well as more indirect discrimination through limiting of opportunities 
whereby they can empower themselves and make decisions about their own lives and conditions. 


In an extensive study, Amartya Sen points out a marked sex divide in India? — see figure 6. 
Some of the lowest sex ratios occur in the Northern and Western sections of the country while the 
Southern and Eastern parts have much better ratios. The sex ratio of Kerala is the best and com- 
pares well with countries in EU and North America. One has to ask — why this divide? 


One of the first answers — economic development — falls short. Figure 7 presents the per‏ کا 
capita income across India. States like Punjab, Haryana, Gujarat and Maharashtra with among the‏ 
highest per capita income, have among the lowest sex ratios. On the other hand, states such as‏ 


al Jharkhand, and Chattisgarh, with the lowest per capita incomes, still have a more egual sex 
ratio. 


° http :/Iwww.thesouthasian.org/archives/000173.html#000173 
> http://www.thesouthasian.org/archives/000171.html#000171 
-i http://ucatlas.ucsc.edu/gender/Sen100M.html 
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Figure 5. Correlation between Infant Mortality Rates and Mother's Education 
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Figure 6. Map of India highlighting sex ratio across the country 
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Figure 8. 1991 figure of state-wise reporting of female literacy rates 
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The answer is not simple. Literacy might play some role; however, as argued in a paper on 
women’s education in India by Victoria Velkoff9, literacy is not enough to help empower women to 
make decisions with regards their own lives — higher education is necessary. It is for this reason that 
the Central Advisory Board of Education is considering recommending to the Government of India 
that free secondary education be made accessible to all and become a fundamental right. In addition, 
the social and cultural context becomes very important. For example, while the rest of South India 
has higher sex ratios, Tamil Nadu lags behind. One reason could be the high rates of female infanti- 
cide; it is socially acceptable to kill female infant in numerous communities around the state. The 
same is true in Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan and other parts of North India where communities ac- 
tively kill female infants or abort female fetuses (even though both are illegal). Unless the social con- 
ditions that make this acceptable, even preferred, are challenged, literacy cannot change this bal- 
ance. 

In his article, ‘More Than 100 Million Women Are Missing’, Amartya Sen argues that there 
seems to be a strong correlation between regions of India that have a low sex ratio and those regions 
that are engaged in sectarian politics strongly based on religion and caste. What cause-effect rela- 
tionships might exist, though, is not completely clear. Sen posits that women face seven different 
kinds of inequality’: 

Mortality inequality — where women are more prone to dying early owing to female infanticide, less 
importance given to their own health, nutrition, etc. 

Natality inequality — where male children are preferred and female children are often aborted. 
Basic facilities ineguality — where females have less access to education and learning or less op- 
portunity to enhance their talents and skills. 

Special facilities ineguality — where even though females may have access to basic facilities, pri- 
mary education, they may not be allowed to do other things — like higher learning, or learning in sci- 
ences, etc — because the culture does not see it as ‘feminine’. 

Professional inequality — where women find it more difficult to get certain kinds of jobs or to ad- 
vance at the same rate as men. 

Ownership inequality — where women do not have the same rights of inheritance or ownership as 
men. 

Household ineguality — where even though there may not be overt inegualities vis-ä-vis access to 
education within a home, specific roles are set aside for girls and boys within the house of in a cer- 


tain culture. 


Conclusions 


The gender-wise study of literacy rates suggest that there are significant gaps in the female 
literacy levels, that has not been addressed both by the formation of new administrative units and 
rapid urbanization. Given that the sex ratios are already guite poor across India, there must be a re- 
newed focus on increasing the literacy rates amongst women, especially in the worst performing 
states of Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Jharkhand, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Gujarat and An- 
dhra Pradesh. This is also a matter of urgency as these states represent a greater proportion of the 
population of India and some of them have also performed better economically, (in terms of the State 
Domestic Product). This increase in economic levels has not translated to better female literacy 


levels?. 


Education of the girl child is certainly a critical solution that needs to be implemented to ad- 
dress serious disempowerment of women in India. However, other campaigns necessary to address 
a variety of inegualities are also necessary. These include campaigns on ownership and inheritance, 
overturning or religious, social and cultural mores that disempower women, gender awareness cam- 
paigns for men as well as awareness campaigns regarding roles and their enforcement in homes. 


i http:/www.census.gov/ipc/prod/wid-9801 .pdf 
T http://www.flonnet.com/fl1822/18220040.htm 


8 See macro-economic data in Economic Survey 2003-2004 
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also on their families’ lives and on their 
country's economic development. Nu- 
merous studies show that illiterate 
women have high levels of fertility and 
mortality, poor nutritional status, low 
earning potential, and little autonomy 
within the household. A woman's lack of 
education also has a negative impact on 
the health and well being of her children. 
For instance, a recent survey in India 
found that infant mortality was inversely 
related to mother's educational level. 
Additionally, the lack of an educated 
population can be an impediment to the 
country's economic development. 


| find Velkoff's argument problematic 
because it reveals not only a complete absence 
of understanding of gender but also a naive as- 
sumption that education or literacy, in this case, 
would resolve gender issues. On the guestion of 
infant mortality, it is very clear that the problem is 
not fuelled by poverty or lack of education. With 
the census showing the sex ratio as 933 females 
to every 1000 males - a rate of decline acceler- 
ated by 150% in 20 years in both rural and urban 
areas — it is apparent that female infanticide, fe- 
male foeticide, or selective sex abortion knows 
no caste, community or socio-economic barriers. 
Also, situated within marketplace rhetoric, 
Velkoffs study only understands labor which 
produces marketplace goods and thus, it ignores 
the labor contribution of women of lower income 
groups towards the development of the country. 
As Mahatma Gandhi said, “We assess the value 
of education in the same manner as we assess 
the value of land or of shares in the stock- 
exchange market. We want to provide only such 
education as would enable the student to earn 
more.” Unfortunately, Velkoff's argument is not 
an isolated one. The government and many non- 
governmental organizations also function within 
the same market discourse. This leads them to 
correlate poverty directly with gender ineguality. 
The dangers that such analyses of gender run 
into is that they come up with a presumed set of 
common meanings, universalizing the problems 
of men and women without taking into account 
other variables. As much as a correlation be- 
tween gender and economic levels exists, they 
are also independent of each other; and most 
importantly, gender and education in India can- 
not be read outside of the framework of caste 
and religion. 
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Pavithra Narayanan 


Education, Gender, And Social 
Change 


What makes us decide we have to re-educate our- 
selves, even those of us with “good” educations? 
- Adrienne Rich 


Ours is a gendered world and we are 
gendered long before we are born - not by pinks 
and blues, but by fathers envisioning careers for 
their sons, and mothers preserving recipes for 
their daughters; by judging men by their work 
and women by their marital status. There is no 
denying that today, boundaries are being 
blurred, but it is a very selective blurring. We are 
still guided by a patriarchal structure that dictates 
that men have families to take care of and 
women have a biological clock to consider. 
These gender expectations are certainly not ex- 
clusive to India, but, being so deeply rooted in 
cultural and religious traditions, where does this 
patriarchal structure leave the Indian woman? | 
believe, we are in a place where, as Sara Suleri 
describes it, “the concept of woman is not really 
part of an available vocabulary: we are too busy 
for that, just living, and conducting precise nego- 
tiations with what it means to be a sister or a 
child or a wife or a mother or a servant” 
(Meatless Days). However, acknowledging this 
absence of gender consciousness addresses 
only part of the female guestion. What many 
gender discourses have ignored is the economic 
component that also underlies the guestion. 
What is the marketplace value of a woman? With 
education seen as a central factor that effects 
socio-economic change, what is the space the 
educated Indian woman occupies? 


An overview of the literature that exam- 

ines education in India reveals that there is a 
huge gender disparity. While in the last decade 
there has been a significant increase in the 
country's literacy rates — a 13.7% increase from 
1991 - 2001 (IB), especially in the literacy rates 
of women, they are still the disadvantaged sex 
and are at the lower end of the spectrum - 51.4% 
literate women: 74.5% literate men (AED). Al- 
most all studies that address this gender dispar- 
ity in education echo Victoria Velkoff's concern 
that: 

(The) low level of literacy not only has a 

negative impact on women's lives but 


% 
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was not to be, and political freedom did not trans- 
late into personal freedom. Patriarchy continues 
to dictate both the professional and personal lives 
of women, even women with economically suc- 
cessful careers. Unfortunately, what the promises 
of empowerment offered by education and em- 
ployment particularly cannot grant women is the 
social status and protection marriage and mother- 
hood does. Education is thus a futile exercise if 
guestions of gender are not first addressed: 


Who does not have to make a choice between 
career and home? 


Who is sexually harassed at the work place? 
Who is regarded as the breadwinner? 

Who does household chores? 

Who is measured by a career? 

Who is measured by marriage? 

Who inherits property? 

Who supplements the family income as a child? 
Who carries on the family name? 

Who changes the last name? 

Who leaves the parent's home when married? 


Who carries the child to its full term? But who le- 
gitimizes the child? 


The answers tip the scales largely in fa- 
vor of the male child. So, why is it a fault to prefer 
a son? Why should money be invested in educat- 
ing the girl child if girls are only to be married? 
How do we address the guestion of eguality in 
education if we cannot operate outside rigid gen- 
der norms? Can education be more than a mar- 
ketplace commodity? 


If we want answers, we need to first re- 
educate ourselves. We need to relearn econom- 
ics. We need to understand value systems that 
exist beyond market measures. We need to rede- 
fine “development,” “empowerment,” and 
“education.” And, we need to rethink gender. Anil 
Sadgopal rightly points out that, “Literacy by itself 
is meaningless unless it is linked with the praxis 
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Geeta G. Kingdon's study of the gender gap is 
more sensitive to the political educational space 
occupied by men and women. She notes that: 

- regardless of wealth, being a Muslim exerts a 
negative influence on enrolment for both men 
and women, as does belonging to particular 
castes. 

- men take advantage of the reservation policy 
more than women. 

- economic status is a major determinant on the 
guality of education that is received. 

- the education of the parents influences enrol- 
ment. A mother's education is important to girls' 
schooling, not to boys”. 

- labor market discrimination affects the choice 
of education. 

- traditional gender roles affect retention, career 
choice and investment in education. 

We thus see that as long as gender 
roles are clearly defined - men as income pro- 
viders and women as home makers — there is 
little or no incentive to send girl children to 
school or to invest in their higher education. Nei- 
ther higher education nor a higher economic 
status changes gender expectations of men and 
women. But, income levels do factor in when 
deciding who receives an education. While boys 
are the primary preference in families of lower 
income groups to be sent to school, both girls 
and boys from higher income groups will get an 
education. In the latter group, gender roles influ- 
ence only career choices. If families link careers 
with education, then work place ethics and 
safety are important factors when considering 
career opportunities for girls. Please note that 
this is a consideration only of middle-class fami- 
lies. Women from lower income groups have 
always worked outside the home. So, in consid- 
ering gender disparities in education, it is impor- 
tant to address class and caste disparities in 
gender, simultaneously. What is also particularly 
interesting in all the studies on education is the 
shift in language when “education' is inter- 
changed with ‘literacy.’ However, the question is, 
is there a difference between the educated 
woman and the literate one? Outside of the obvi- 
ous connection with economic status, does it 
really change the definition of what it means to 
be female? 


Like most freedom struggles, the Indian 
independence struggle conjured an image of a 
just, social and democratic society where men 
and women would have an equal voice. This 
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of conscientization and social mobilization... 
The Indian stance on women's education and 
gender sensitization will be meaningful only 
when it is informed by a socio-cultural and his- 
torical perspective on gender.” While all studies 
on education point out that Kerala has the high- 
est female literacy rate, the lowest infant mortal- 
ity rates and the highest life expectancies of all 
the states, there is no context given that explains 
how the changes occurred. It is important to un- 
derstand the historical turn of events — the elec- 
tion of a socialist, communist government 
opened up the space for revolutionary thought 
and action. Two reforms, that of education and 
land, to address the issue of caste, were force- 
fully implemented and this resulted in a signifi- 
cant shift of traditional hegemonic structures. 
The social changes in Kerala, therefore, did not 
happen only because of education. Public policy 
changes social norms, and policy changes, like 
social changes, are a result of governments, of 
social movements, of individuals, and of groups. 


With CABE (Government of India’s Cen- 
tral Advisory Board on Education) positioned to 
effect education policy, it is imperative that it 
pushes for an education that is secular; an edu- 
cation that understands, challenges and rede- 
fines patriarchal and hegemonic structures; and 
an education that teaches that all knowledge, 
thought, and action has consequence. What we 
need are policy-makers who are not afraid of 
history that traces socio-cultural roots of patriar- 
chy, injustice, caste, religious and gender op- 
pressions, and who encourage questioning of 
these issues through the curriculum. What we 
require is an education “that enables transgres- 
sions - a movement against and beyond 
boundaries. It is that movement which makes 
education the practice of freedom” (bell hooks). 


We have all come a long way winning 
legislative freedoms and rights. Those rights 
have been hard won for some people and 
classes and castes and may be lost again if we 
ignore the gender, class, caste and religious dy- 
namics within our families, society and culture. 
Only when policy makers and educators start to 
consciously think about these structures can 
they construct an education which will be mean- 
ingful. 


سے = 


Gender (In)Sensitivity in School Education 


When you open any textbook of science 
or social studies, the role of women or in particu- 
lar of women achievers in science, history or 
business is never mentioned. Even if it is done, 
school text books, especially the ones on sci- 
ence, computers and history almost always never 
refer to the women achievers in guestion but 
states generally that “the Chinese invented pa- 
per”, or worse still, you'll be able to read an article 
on Florence Nightingale, the famous nurse (the 
lady with the lamp) but never as the inventor of 
the pie chart. The Queen of Jhansi finds passing 
mention in the sepoy mutiny of 1857 but nothing 
is mentioned about the women soldiers of earlier 
ages or the women freedom fighters of the Indian 
subcontinent. Anyone who flips through a high 
school history book would think they never ex- 
isted. 


Why such a sad state of affairs? After 
considerable research, there appear to be four 
main reasons: 


Text book content 

This is the prime reason which drives perception 
affecting all the other reasons. We are what we 
read. 


For generations, our school books have 
failed to mention either because of poor research 
or bias/ignorance of the authors, the pioneering 
women in science, technology, business, litera- 
ture and history. Failure to update textbooks in 
light of new inventions and giving credit to the 
women achievers has deprived generations of 
women role models but more importantly knowl- 
edge of their existence. 


Today, if you flip through any school text- 
book, you would rarely find an article written 
about a woman achiever. Children, both boys and 
girls grow up to believe that women have never 
contributed much to the advancement of civilisa- 
tion. Every time a girl opens a womanless text- 
book, she learns she is worthless for the book 
never covers women's contribution and achieve- 
ments in history, science, technology or literature. 
This not only denies girls role models but also 
sends the subtle message that women have 
never played any significant role in development 
of civilisation. Since boys read the same books, 
they are taught the same thing - that women 
never contributed anything to development and 
society, conditioning them from an early age 
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Deepa Kandaswamy 


Gender (In) Sensitivity In 
School Education 


"What a woman wants more than anything else 
in the world is her sovereignty." Geoffrey Chau- 
cer. 

S. Lavanya, a first grader in Trichy, 5ا‎ 
taught the answer to "What does a father do?” 
as “A father goes to work and earns money.” 8 
to “What does a mother do?” as “Mother stays at 
home, cooks food and takes care of the family.” 
Lavanya's teacher marked her answer wrong in 
the class test because she wrote, “Mother goes 
to work, earns money and takes care of the fam- 
ily.” The irony is that her teacher is a female. 
When asked about this, her teacher T. Jyothi 
says “Can't do anything as that is not what the 
textbook answer is.” This is the state of gender 
sensitivity in school education! 


Despite 4000 years of contribution to 
science and technology, we do not know about 
most pioneering women in technology like Em- 
press Shi Dun, who invented paper, Penthesilea 
who invented the battle axe, and Nor Maha! who 
invented the device to perform attar distillation to 
make perfume. 


Florence Nightingale, the famous nurse 
was also a brilliant statistician and her contribu- 
tion as the inventor of the pie chart that busi- 
nesses, technologists, researchers and govern- 
ments through out the world use these days is 
unknown. 


This continues even in this ‘Information 
Age' where we boast of living in knowledge 
based societies. 


Hedy Lamarr is known as the famous 
Hollywood actress but her contribution as the co- 
inventor of spread spectrum technology for 
which she holds the patent, which is fundamen- 
tal to CDMA technology used today is virtually 
unknown. Also, how many of us know of Helen 
Greiner, a scientist and the only woman to run a 
robot company in the world, Rosalind Elsie 
Franklin who photographed the DNA double heli- 
cal structure, Maria Mitchell, who discovered a 
comet and was a source of inspiration to Isaac 
Asimov or of Vanitha Rangaraju who is the only 
Indian woman to win an Oscar for her technical 


Gender (In) Sensitivity in School Education 


Classroom behaviour of teachers 


Learning methodology basically centres on the 
teachers as the main source of knowledge. 


Teachers are regarded as the supreme 
authority of all information and knowledge during 
schooling and their classroom behaviour affects 
children's perception on gender enormously. In 
schools, there is often a hidden curriculum about 
power that interrupts both learning and teaching. 
They affect the way students learn, teachers 
teach and interact with students, and students 
interact with each other and with teachers. An 
example would be the way class participation of 
giris drop as they grow older. In the primary 
school stage, girls are dominant than boys and 
are eager to participate in class discussions. At 
the high school stage this pattern is reversed. 


Why? 


According to Narendar*, a maths teacher at a 
junior school in Trichy which follows the CBSE 
curriculum, “It is amazing how unconsciously we 
(school teachers) instill gender stereotypes 
among youngsters. As a maths teacher, | would 
ask if any in the class could solve the problem. 
When hands go up, | would pick a boy even 
though some girls would volunteer too. By mid- 
term, | found the girls didn’t volunteer anymore 
and was puzzled. When | asked the maths topper 
of the class who was a girl why she never volun- 
teered to solve problems, her reply was an eye 
opener. You never give the girls a chance any- 
way, so what is the point on volunteering?” This is 
just an example of the sexist behaviour due to 
unconscious bias practiced by most teachers of 
science, mathematics and computers in Indian 
schools which they've been instilled with when 
they were young or learn from the social system 
they live in. It does irreparable damage to the 
students’ psyche. Many imbibe this sexist behav- 
iour and go on to practice it as adults. It is a vi- 
cious cycle. This could also be one of the rea- 
sons why there are so few women principals at 
the school level, vice chancellors, professors of 
science, mathematics and engineering, etc. and 
no woman principal heading premier engineering 
institutes like IITs. 


Social perception 

The combined effect of the above three reasons 
leads to the social perception of disassociation 
and the perpetuation of myths of incompatibility 
between women and technology. This becomes a 
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to consider women as inferior. This leads to the 
continuation of what “women” and “men” roles 
are in society. 


This also has a domino effect for these 
children as educated parents continue this be- 
haviour which is a sad commentary on a devel- 
oping and ancient society like ours. Our school 
textbooks are basically sexist. 


Parenting trends 

Schooling affects all aspect of our lives. Today's 
parents may “indulge” their daughters in urban 
areas. However, as a generation stripped of 
women role models thanks to their schooling, 
many still set limits for their children just as illiter- 
ate rural classes do. This is because perception 
of a woman’s role in society is implicit and hard 
to change. According to a UNESCO study, girls 
consistently match or surpass boys’ achieve- 
ments in science and mathematics in schools 
across the world. Despite this, in India we have 
female infanticide, dowry, and crimes against 
women on the rise which is not confined to the 
rural /poor classes but also is prevalent among 
the rich / urban, educated middle class. In India, 
even though roughly 45% of students in engi- 
neering colleges are women and many graduate 
with honours, less than 10% go on to pursue a 
full time career as an engineer. A weird phe- 
nomenon in the educated Indian middle class 
society is that degrees in engineering and medi- 
cine are used as a status symbol for girls to land 
a husband, after which the girl is either asked to 
give up her career as “we don’t need the money” 
or forced to give it up to take care of the family. 
Otherwise, the woman is socially labeled “a bad 
homemaker’ because in dual-income families, 
women still do most of the “homework.” Shan- 
tha*, who headed the India division of a multina- 
tional firm had to quit as her husband had been 
promoted to a project manager and needed to 
relocate to Pune where her firm didn't have a 
branch. She now works on freelance projects 
and takes care of her two teenage daughters. 
Children, especially boys are still raised to be- 
lieve that men are the prime wage earners, while 
the women's is just “additional income” their 
main role being nurturers. As adults, they con- 
tinue to believe in this myth and instill it in their 
children with the help of text books which says 
no different. 


Gender (In)Sensitivity in School Education 


Femininity as the culturally defined model 
of female behavior enforced from the outside 
needs to be examined. One needs to strongly 
reject any sort of artificial 'femininity and teach 
our society to embrace diversity, to allow girls to 
be ‘technically’ ambitious without labeling them 
‘tomboys’ and to allow boys to be sensitive with- 
out branding them ‘sissies’. Generalizations 
based on myths should not be assumed of any 
particular man, nor used to discriminate against 
any particular woman. 


While ignoring the contributions of an individual is 
bad, and ignoring the contributions of a minority is 
appalling, ignoring the potential contributions of 
half the population is not just extremely stupid but 
dangerous for the future of any country. 


* Names changed on request 


Copyright © 2004 Deepa Kandaswamy 
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a vicious circle for it is from this society that au- 
thors who write school textbooks and the people 
who comprise the board that develops the cur- 
riculum come from. This results in the continua- 
tion of gender insensitive education for the next 
generation and has been so for four decades. 


Recommendations 


One of the goals agreed at the UN Mil- 
lennium Summit in September 2000 was “To 
eliminate gender disparity in primary and secon- 
dary education, preferably by 2005 and in all 
levels of education by 2015.” To achieve this at 
least by 2020, we need to do the following. 


Rewrite Textbooks with female role models 
The curricula and text-books need to be revised 
especially where the role of female is portrayed 
only as good housewives. There is a need to 
include achievements and heroic instances of 
the female gender in equity to the men. This re- 
quires research and proper compilation of avail- 
able information. 


Gender Sensitivity courses for teachers 

Teachers need to undergo gender sensitive 
courses in classroom behaviour and interaction 
with students. Teachers need to be extremely 
Sensitive to students’ silence in classroom and 
should try gender sensitization techniques with 
their students to correct the misconception. 


Gender committee 

It needs to be advertised that the human brain is 
not just any muscle tissue and that learning 
Causes brain cells to form new connections with 
€ach other; the more synaptic transmissions, the 
better the thinking process irrespective of gen- 
der. As a result, books before they are issued to 
Students should go through a gender committee 
comprising of academics, feminists, historians, 
etc. to make sure that the textbooks have a gen- 
der focus. 


Media has a large role to play as advo- 
Cates of a gender democracy which starts with 
gender sensitive schooling. They could act as 
vanguards of making sure public policy is gender 
sensitive especially in education. 
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productivity, economic development and individ- 
ual prosperity; (3) To meet the needs of skilled 
and middle level manpower for the growing sec- 
tors of economy, both organized and unorgan- 
ized; (4) To attract a sizeable segment of popula- 
tion to varied vocational courses so as to reduce 
the rush to general education; (5) To prepare stu- 
dents for self-reliance and gainful employment 
and; (6) Allow for self-exploration of vocational 
interests. 


In India VE has evolved to meet occupa- 
tional trends since liberalization in 1991. Current 
courses might include training for Word Process- 
ing (MS-Word), Jute Production Technology, Car- 
pentry, Solar Energy Technician, Biogas Energy 
Technician, Bakery and Confectionery positions, 
Welding Technology, Typewriting Hindi/English, 
and Soil Management just to name a few. The 
options are widespread and the attainable skill 
levels varied. The programmes are highly popular 
with neo-literate adults, and semi-skilled laborers. 
Most VE programs also offer multiple start times, 
and multiple finishing times to accommodate the 
needs of the non-traditional student. And while 
several generic courses are offered at govern- 
ment school sites, the Ministry of Education took 
steps in the 1980's to establish stand-alone sites 
for VE training and a branch under their control to 
specifically manage VE issues*. 


VE components in India are implemented 
at different stages of education. First the Pre-VE 
Programme is provided at the lower secondary 
stage and facilitates the choice of vocational 
courses at the higher secondary stage. Schools 
offer VE in the form of diversified modular 
courses so that pupils in general should acguire 
the knowledge and marketable skills for direct 
entry into the world of work. VE at the higher sec- 
ondary stage develops competencies such as 
knowledge, skills and attitude, reguired by a spe- 
cific occupation or a group of occupations. The 
11th and 12" grade students have access to 
around 160 vocational courses offered in about 
6,000 schools of the 32 States/Union territories of 
the country categorized in six major disciplines: 
agriculture, business and commerce, engineering 
and technology, health and para-medical ser- 
vices, home sciences and humanities. 


The target population at various levels of 
formal and non-formal education and training in- 
cludes: classes V to VIII drop outs who do not join 
the non-formal general education 


Rohit Setty 


The Gendering Of Occupation Roles 
Through Vocational Education Prac- 
tices And Academic Discourse 


The purpose of this paper is to frame the 
gendering of occupation roles for rural women in 
India, defined in the age range of 18 to 35 years 
old, through post-liberalization era vocational 
education (VE) programs, and the academic 
studies surrounding them'. Moreover, | will ar- 
gue that certain government supported social 
science research is inconsistent with the clearly 
defined goals of the government. The language 
used in VE discourse, the VE courses in offered 
and the gender specific selectivity of potential 
employment are all skewed to ensure that 
women in rural areas continue to work in 
‘traditional’ occupations. Certain research dimin- 
ishes and conflicts with the recent government 
mandates and even calls for a reorientation of 
female vocations towards their “natural procliv- 
ity.” The studies discussed here bear out the 
justification of gendering occupational roles. By 
first defining VE and its intended role that gov- 
ernment specifications desire, and then examin- 
ing several examples of academic studies sur- 
rounding this topic, a clearer understanding of 
the impact of VE discourse on gender roles will 
be gained. 


Defining vocational education in the Indian 
context 

The International Labor Office (ILO), a 
United Nations specialized agency that seeks 
the promotion of social justice and internationally 
recognized human and labor rights, offers the 
clearest description of VE on the global level. 
The policies discussed in the following section 
seek to illustrate the positive framework that can 
be established for female advancement through 
VE training. 


Specifically VE is an educational track 
for those students interested in directly applying 
learned tools to their chosen occupation. VE ina 
much broader sense covers education and skill 
development at all levels from post primary to 
tertiary education- both through formal and non- 
formal programmes. The objectives of VE are: 
(1) To fulfill the national goals of development 
and the removal of unemployment and destitu- 
tion; (2) To impart education relevant to 
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misconception, but is probably even more out of 
place in developing nations. What may be inferior 
for a certain group of learners is a preferred 
choice for others. The reality of categorized labor 
is that the lower socio-economic classes fill the 
vacancies of labor-intensive occupations. VE is a 
means for these individuals to attain the pertinent 
skills for immediate employment in the service 
and labor sectors. While education is the means 
of improvement for the next generation, VE is the 
means for the financial and social elevation of the 
current one. 


Government policy initiatives on female inclu- 
sion in vocational education 


The prospects for female expansion into 
the VE stream have a high amount of potential in 
terms of the overall national economic impact and 
the social benefits for girls in rural areas. Within 
the 10° Five Year Plan, the government details 
their commitment to VE. The National Policy on 
Education furthers these assertions and explicitly 
speaks to the benefits of VE and the National 
Council of Education Research and Training 
(NCERT), as the research arm of the Ministry of 
Education, corroborates the evidence. Together 
these three political initiatives establish the Gov- 
ernment's commitment to occupational eguality 
through VE. 


10° Five Year Plan 2002-2007 


The 10" Five Year Plan, 2002-2007 de- 
tails measures in regards to Employment Per- 
spectives, VE, and the Status of Women and 
Children. The interrelationship between these 
three aspects serves as a useful key to under- 
standing the framework for developing women's 
status through specific occupations. 

The key to an analysis of the 10" Five 
Year Plan lies in the relationship between the de- 
velopment of small and mid-size businesses in 
rural areas, the improvement of vocational train- 
ing services and the steps taken towards the em- 
powerment of women. Sections 5.67, 5.68 and 
5.69 under the Employment Perspectives of the 
plan discuss the possible solutions to and the 
inadeguacies of the available employment oppor- 
tunities, and in turn the offered vocational train- 
ing. The call is for the government to offer small 
businesses excise and income tax breaks for en- 
tering into high intensity employment areas. Small 
businesses should also be supported by 


Organization Website: http://www.logos-net.netilo/1 50 base/en/countries/india.htm 
School Education (NCERT, November 2000): 
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programmes and prefer to join the world of work; 
classes VIII to X drop outs or incomplete stu- 
dents who do not join various trade schools or 
institutes, but prefer to enter the labor force di- 
rectly and may wish to upgrade their skill base 
and competency; students at the tertiary stage of 
education; persons who are disabled or handi- 
capped or have specific learning disabilities, and 
people looking for retraining and skill upgrada- 
tion after retrenchment. 


The curriculum design for vocational 
courses consists of three components with the 
following weightage; Language(s) 15%, General 
Foundation Course (GFC) (Environmental Edu- 
cation, Rural Development and Entrepreneurship 
Development) 15%, and Vocational Theory and 
Practice including On-the Job Training 70%. The 
curriculum transaction in VE has three major 
components rooted in experiential learning: edu- 
cation and basic skill training in schools, special- 
ized skill training in collaborating institutions, and 
on-the-job training in actual job situations. After 
the completion of the course, the vocational 
tracked graduate has the option to go for ap- 
prenticeship training in industries, organizations, 
agricultural farms, etc. 


VE caters to purposeful and meaningful 
manual work and seeks to be an essential com- 
ponent at all stages of education and organized 
as an integral part of the learning process. The 
ILO's stance is that VE should be provided 
through well-structured and graded programmes 
resulting in either goods or services useful to the 
local community. Work experience should incul- 
cate in the learners a respect for manual work, 
values of self-reliance, cooperativeness, perse- 
verance, helpfulness, work ethics, attitudes and 
values related to productive work and concern 
for the community. And finally it should enable 
the learners to know and understand the con- 
cepts and acguire skills related to various pro- 
duction and service processes. 


VE implementation is increasing as a 
method in educational systems in India but is 
often seen as the inferior branch of the academic 
environment. As evidenced by the ILO's vision 
though, it can be a strong avenue for students 
that are motivated by the prospect of employ- 
ment, tangible differentiated learning styles and 
perhaps even immediate need. VE's perceived 
subordinate status is a shared global 


‘Full version of this paper is available upon request. 
„International Labour 
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a positive interventionist role in the lives of 
women by widening the access of women to pro- 
grammes of vocational, technical and profes- 
sional education and create a dynamic manage- 
rial structure to cope with the targets envisaged’. 
Section 4.3 of the policy framework states: 


Major emphasis will be laid on women’s 
participation in vocational technical and 
professional education at different levels. 
The policy of non-discrimination will be 
pursued vigorously to eliminate sex 
stereotyping in vocational and profes- 
sional courses and promote women’s 
participation in non-traditional occupa- 
tions, as well as in existing and emerg- 
ing technologies. 


The government's perception of the evo- 
lution of rural women’s development through VE 
is clearly stated throughout the NPE. 


NCERT Policy Framework 

The third and final structural piece of 
government ideology that frames their outlook on 
the empowerment of women through VE comes 
from the NCERT. Their part of the framework 
guiding the development of female VE is based 
on three key principles. The first is access. The 
objective is to ensure that all females, at all lev- 
els have access to viable schools and in turn an 
equivalent education to males. This access will 
foster empowerment, which is the second objec- 
tive, in their homes, social circles and potential 
occupations. Third, government initiatives must 
be continually updated to maintain development 
standards with evolving concerns. The NCERT 
Policy Framework also specifies a need for posi- 
tive discrimination in terms of quotas and legisla- 
tive measures. 


A recent NCERT publication, produced 
by Usha Nayar, discusses the connectivity be- 
tween the improvement in the status of girls and 
the development of their marketable skills. She 
states, “All education and all occupations are 
open to both men and women and they have nec- 
essarily to work as equal partners with equal 
competence and hence must possess the basic 
life skills. School curriculum has to respond and 
we have to think of ways and means to integrate 
life skills in our educational programmes ensuring 
gender sensitivity and gender parity.” ° She goes 
on to argue that two key categories for girls’ 
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‘cluster development’, which entails the develop- 
ment of a credit infrastructure and industry asso- 
ciations. The Government speculates that small 
businesses will play a key role in the empower- 
ment of women, in that they are the best ave- 
nues for women to enter into non-traditional 
fields of employment. 


The 10" Five Year Plan specifies their 
intent to promote women’s involvement in non- 
traditional occupations for businesses. Employ- 
ers are to extend childcare facilities, maternity 
benefits, special leave, protection from occupa- 
tional hazards, and allow the formation of 
women workers’ associations/unions, and offer 
legal protection. Section 2.11.84 discusses the 
important role women can play in the fields of 
electronics, technology, food processing, agro- 
industry and textiles. It continues and calls for an 
increase in the proportion of women in factories 
and industrial establishments. The intent is to 
“remove the existing traditional bias that women 
are good only in feminine stereo-typed jobs and 
encourage women to equip themselves with nec- 
essary professional and vocational skills and 
compete with men to make an entry into newer 
areas.” The Plan attempts to ensure that the pe- 
ripheral aspects of employment protect women’s 
interests and abilities to join these professions. 


In part the excerpted sections of the 10” 
Five Year Plan illustrate the commitment, crea- 
tivity and motivation of the government through 
policy initiatives to assist women who are seek- 
ing non-traditional employment. While the plea to 
the individual business owner and community 
regulators is clearly stipulated, the language 
used suggests a weak point for government pro- 
motion of female equality in occupations. In sec- 
tion 2.4.18, which discusses VE specifically, 
women are classified with the ‘vulnerable sec- 
tions’ of society. Along with SCs/STs, and per- 
sons with disabilities, including disabled ex- 
servicemen, this style of grouping serves to only 
segregate and devalue the potential contribution 
of women even more. 


National Policy on Education 

The 1986 National Policy on Education 
(NPE) and updated in 1992 is the second com- 
ponent of the established governmental frame- 
work for women’s occupational development. 
The intent of the NPE in this context is to play 
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Practices, and Knitting Technology. The top five 
occupations listed in order from one to five, 
deemed useful by non-tribal youths were; Motor 
Rewinding, Electricity Wiring, Clock/Watch Repair 
Technology, Repair and Maintenance of Radio 
and T.V. Receivers, and Garment Making. The 
authors make a special note that tribal and non- 
tribal youths deemed sculpture as the least im- 
portant. Dangi and Intodia recommend that all 
eight of the vocations be included in the curricu- 
lum of the 10+2 schools. They also state that 
sculpture should not be included. Finally they 
state that incorporating these courses would help 
“in eradicating the unemployment problem among 
tribal and non-tribal educated rural youth. Other 
courses as per the preferences of different cate- 
gories of youth may also be considered for the 
vocationalized syllabus in order to generate better 
employment opportunities for the youth” (Dangi 
and Intodia, 4). 


No distinction is made between what fe- 
male students are interested in and what they feel 
are useful occupations. It is necessary to distin- 
guish between these two concepts. Employment 
opportunities, pre-conceived notions, and paren- 
tal influence dictate usefulness, whereas interest 
is simply motivated preference. Moreover, 
“Interest is a behavior orientation towards certain 
objects, activities or experience. It is an expres- 
sion of our likes and dislikes, or our attractions 
and aversions.” ۶ Family occupations, local indus- 
tries, and visible employment must all be taken 
into account, but is not in this study. Finally, the 
lack of any statistical differentiation on female 
concerns is a glaring weakness. As there is no 
discussion of the gender of the respondents the 
relevance to female empowerment through VE is 
marginalized. 


The Indian Journal of Social Research 
also offered an academic study related to VE, but 
this one does take into account its relevance for 
females. In Ravindra V. Patil and Shivakumar 
Chengti's article, “Choosing Vocations: A Com- 
parative Study of Interest of Male and Female 
Students,” they do discuss male and female oc- 
cupational interests from a psychological per- 
spective (Patil and Chengti, 379-385). This 
smaller study, as compared to the previous one, 
gave thirty students questionnaires to assess 
their interests. The researchers recognize that 
choice is a long term, evolving process, not a 
simple occurrence. Furthermore, personal 
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education hinge on the expansion of educational 
facilities, and the implementation of undifferenti- 
ated curricula (Nayar, 1). 


The opportunities of gaining purposeful 
education are diminishing for girls. For decades, 
less attention has been given to providing the 
necessary infrastructure to remove women’s 
impediments to the labor market (Singhal, 33). 
Primary school enrollment for girls is increasing, 
but middle school enrollment is not as promising, 
and secondary level enrollment is even lower. 
Decreasing amounts of secondary schools are 
being developed in rural areas (Nayar, 24). The 
Indian Government. The three concepts es- 
poused by the NCERT, access, empowerment 
and government initiative combined with the Na- 
tional Policy on Education and the current five- 
year plan clearly indicate the government's goals 
for female inclusion and advancement and posi- 
tions female educational development as the 
vehicle that will help disadvantaged rural women 
improve their lives. Unfortunately, these mere 
policies are diluted by the implementation of their 
broad sweeping strokes and the third party lan- 
guage that they use to reflect their position. The 
following section seeks to illustrate the inconsis- 
tency between the clearly laid out policies dis- 
cussed above and VE discourse in the social 
science journals detailed below. 


Vocational education discourse in the social 
sciences 


In the 2001 volume of the Journal of In- 
dian Education, K.L. Dangi, and S.L. Intodia de- 
scribe their sociological study in the article, 
“Entrepreneurship: A Way to Employment Gen- 
eration Among Tribal and Non-tribal Educated 
Rural Youth in Southern Rajasthan.” © Their at- 
tempt is to offer a quantitative analysis of what 
secondary level students think are useful and 
marketable traits for certain occupations and 
attempts to connect these findings to what 
should be offered in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 


The findings of the survey lead to the 
recommendations of the researchers. The top 
five occupations listed in order from one to five, 
deemed useful by tribal youths were; Electricity 
Wiring, Motor Rewinding, Embroidery, Welding 


“Singhal, Sushma. 1995. Development of Education, Occupation and Employment of Women in India. New Delhi, India: 


Mittal Publications. P.54. 


‘ Nayar, Usha. 2000. Education of Girls in India: Progress and Prospects. New Delhi, India: NCERT. P. 75. 
Dangi K.L, Intodia S.L., “Entrepreneurship: A Way to Employment Generation Among Tribal and Non-tribal Educated Rural 
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the authors conclude: “The least preferred inter- 
est by girls is the occupation of agriculture, which 
may be due to a feeling for physical hard work. In 
agriculture physical work is very important, it is 
not possible for girls” (Patil and Chengti, 384). 
The chart above clearly illustrates that agriculture 
does not have the lowest score. The authors' 
conception of the relationship between “hard 
work” and girls exemplifies the ingrained percep- 
tion of female employment potential. Finally, this 
study's intention is in direct conflict with national 
policies for VE. It is firmly attempting to give bi- 
ased statistical support for the gendering of occu- 
pational roles. The authors do not give a descrip- 
tion of the potential occupations under these 
categories, and almost all of the correlating re- 
sponse figures for boys are higher than all of , 
those for girls, which is another attempt to skew 
the reader's perception. This is evidence of the 
authors” intent to prompt the reader to conclude 
that boys are naturally more inclined towards 
work, whereas girls tend to be more complacent 
and unadventurous and would prefer the security 
of the home and housework. The inclusion of this 
study in the /ndian Journal of Social Research is 
another example of the veiled devaluation of the 
positive public gains made by the policies es- 
poused by the government. 


Conclusions 

Key elements of government programs, 
grassroots initiatives, and contemporary research 
maintain the public goal of promoting females into 
a wide variety of roles in the workforce, but at the 
same time they are failing to uproot the current 
occupational segregation. While the VE programs 
and related government policies constitute a 
broad effort to promote female financial self- 
sufficiency in the rural areas of India, the lan- 
guage continues to hinder eguality efforts. 


Today's India is in need of more skilled 
production and service sector workers. The ICICI 
Bank reports that in 2004, 26.2% of Indian GDP 
came in from the agricultural sector, and now 
56.4% of GDP is produced in the services and 
industrial sector. Modern technical jobs are evolv- 
ing, as India becomes a globally interdependent 
producer and marketplace. The immediate impact 
for the poorly educated individuals is that there is 
a wide array of support occupations available. As 
India makes moves to become an ever-present 
economic global entity, the labor force must be 
prepared to supply the demand for skilled 


A Comparative Study of Interest of Male and Female Stu- 


economic factors, industrialization, and public 
policy initiatives are accounted for in that they 
affect vocational choices and development. The 
authors’ hypothesis is that boys are interested in 
prestigious vocations, whereas girls are inter- 
ested in service-oriented vocations. The findings 
are summarized in the table below which has 
been directly recreated from the published study 
(Patil and Chengti, 383). 


Table 
Table Showing Total Score of Vocational 
Interest Areas of Boys and Girls (N:50) 
SI. No. Vocational Interest Scores 
Areas 

Boys Girls 
1. Agriculture 163 105 
2. Artistic 7 
3. Commercial 179 118 
4. Executive 187 128 
5. Household 96 188 
6. Literary 141 100 
7. Scientific 173 139 
8. Social 180 170 


Based on the guantitative evidence, the 
published results of the study are that boys pre- 
ferred executive, social, and commercial roles 
and their lowest scores are in household and 
literary occupations. Girls preferred household, 
literary, and artistic occupations and their lowest 
scores are in social and agriculture occupations. 
Patil and Chengti therefore conclude that gender 
is a determining factor in occupational interests. 


This article is a telling example of VE 
discourse limiting female empowerment. The 
first specific concern is the inaccuracy of inter- 
pretation. The published results state that the 
highest preference for girls is household occupa- 
tions followed by literary occupations. The 
scores though clearly reflect that girls hold liter- 
ary occupations in the lowest esteem, 100, 
whereas social occupations should be desig- 
nated as the second highest category, 170 (Patil 
and Chengti, 384). Perhaps a publishing mistake 
occurred, but to draw conclusions on a mistake 
is detrimental to the authors’ overall argument. A 
second issue is that as agriculture is designated 
with the highest score for males, 


7 Patil, Ravindra V.; Chengti, Shivakumar. “Choosing Vocations: 
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and several technically advanced agricultural 
streams. This restriction serves to curb women's 
financial prospects as well, one of the key desired 
outcomes of empowerment through VE expan- 
sion. A priority must be for these current con- 
straints to be removed. 


Several guestions still remain though that 
if added to VE discourse would prove to illumi- 
nate its potential for change even further. First, if 
the discussion from those on the periphery is 
flawed, then what is the impact on the principle 
characters, the women and the employers? Do 
employers base their decisions for successful job 
applicants on what they deem is the correct place 
for a woman in the workplace? How are these 
definitions constructed? By inspiring effective po- 
litical processes through a flawed discussion to 
promote female employment do we not need to 
be more cautious against promoting the current 
status of female occupational choices? Constant 
examination and reexamination are necessary to 
ensure the most positive outcomes for all those 
involved. There is no doubt that the eloguent 
point from the Committee on the Status of 
Women in 1976 still rings true. “The problems 
affecting women's status in India are so vast, 
complex and dynamic that we can only claim to 
have made a beginning in studying them. 
Changes in the status of women will be a long- 
term aspect of our social process and will reguire 
continuous examination and assessment by per- 
sons interested in social change” (Singhal, 133). 
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Gender Equity in Education—International Perspective 


ideas have being successfully implemented in- 
ternationally. These range from simple con- 
scious approach to include girls in discussions, 
to policies that promote gender eguity. Peace 
Corps, a US government supported volunteer 
program has documented ideas for promoting 
gender equity through several activities in a book 
called “In the Classroom: Empowering Girls” 
and “Beyond the classroom: Empowering Girls”. 
The National Council of Teachers in Mathemat- 
ics has shifted the emphasis of mathematics 
education from equality (treating all the children 
the same) to equity (fairness through under- 
standing differences). This accepts that children 
have different styles of learning and for effective 
learning, these styles must be encouraged but 
with equal outcome. Several non profit organiza- 
tions in US such as Girl Power in Austin, TX 
have promoted math and science among girl 
students. 


Some of these ideas are outlined in the 
next sections. 


Improving access to education 


Commitment to gender equity starts with 
policies at local, state and national levels that 
promote equity in access and quality of educa- 
tion. In US, educational amendment Title IX was 
introduced in 1972 that made gender discrimina- 
tion illegal". By this law, every educational insti- 
tute was required to have a coordinator whose 
responsibilities include compliance of the school 
to this law and investigations of discriminations. 


Improving access and quality of educa- 
tion for girls must take the community into ac- 
count". This includes constant interaction with 
parents, teachers, community leaders, women's 
groups etc. Project Can! implemented by AAUW 
targeted women in rural US after a significant 
number of girls in specific communities dropped 
out of school. The emphasis was on creation of 
a program to provide girls with the skills, re- 
sources and support. The program used effec- 
tive participation of community members, school 
Officials and girls, to ensure that it was success- 
ful’. 


Being sensitive to the needs of the girls 
in the community is critical for the maximum par- 
ticipation of the girls in the school. Girls are often 
held back by parents to take care of siblings etc 
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Gender Equity In Education — An 
International Perspective 


In the international scenario, gender ineg- 
uity is exhibited in different ways in different parts 
of the world. In many Asian and African countries, 
access to quality education for girls still remains 
woefully inadequate. An estimated 104 million 
children of primary school age are still out of the 
school with Sub Saharan countries leading in the 
number of “out of school children” followed by 
South Asia. 


Even in countries where gender parity is 
closer such as US, gender bias is reflected in 
other ways. Participation of girls in science and 
math education is lower compared to males. Re- 
search reports in US have shown that at age 9, 
there is no difference in math performances by 
male and female students. By the age 13, minor 
differences are exhibited. By age 17 a larger is 
seen favoring males". It is also seen that girls 
tend to take more biology courses where as boys 
opt to take physics courses. 


During a trip to a village in India with a 
group of volunteers who were doing a survey, | 
had a chance to take some photographs in the 
village. The women in the village were very 
shocked to realize that |, a woman, was capable 
of operating a camera. Such attitude is common 
in defining a girl’s role in the society and is em- 
phasized during education through text books, 
stereotyping and attitudes of teachers, parents 
and the students themselves. 


A study in the US reflects this gender 
stereotyping where despite the same or better 
proficiencies in the early period, girls see them- 
selves as less competent than their male counter- 
parts. This is enforced by teaching styles where 
girls are encouraged to think conservatively so 
that they continue to use traditional methods as 
opposed to innovative concepts. Research also 
has shown that typically teachers seek answers 
from male students 80% more often than they ask 
from female students. Gender bias is also en- 
forced through books which do not portray 
women role models as much as male role models 
or often portray women in only traditional roles. 


To address these stereotypes, several 
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Teaching Methodologies 


Several suggestions are presented to 
teachers to discourage stereotyping of gender 
roles. 


Cooperative study group is a new teach- 
ing methodology implemented in US schools. In 
this method, students are paired into small study 
groups to solve problems. In the cooperative 
study group, several characteristics are consid- 
ered including gender, race, ethnicity, and 
mathematical abilities. This teaching style ac- 
knowledges different learning styles and abilities 
of students and provides a space where stu- 
dents with different ways of thinking can contrib- 
ute to each other's learning. 


Participatory learning refers to inclusive 
teaching strategies in which the students can 
directly contribute within the learning process 
such as an open class discussion. Girls should 
be encouraged to speak in front of the class and 
share their personal experiences and evaluate 
connections between their subjective realities 
and the course content. 


Science and community projects by girls 
can create space for girls to use the science 
concepts. In Guinea, a math teacher established 
‘Touring Math camp’ for girls that would include 
real world applications of math, math games etc. 
In Moldova, several young women operated suc- 
cessful cooperative for their Economics class. 


Gender stereotyping is not only enforced 
in girls’ minds but also in the male students in 
their attitudes towards girls. Discussions about 
gender can stimulate critical evaluation of gen- 
der in our day today lives, by critiquing daily ac- 
tivities by children and adults through gender 
perspective. A recent study in US on the effec- 
tiveness of Women’s Studies in college have 
shown that those who participated in these stud- 
ies show better sense of civic duty and social 
tolerance. The emphasis was on guiding stu- 
dents to make connections between course ma- 
terial and the political and social contexts and 
thus helping the students to become active 


vil 


agents for political and social change”. 
Curriculum Evaluation 


The curriculum documents including 
subject areas, textbooks, supplementary 
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in rural areas. That girls often have to participate 
in the work at home should be considered while 
planning schedules and activity calendars in 
school. In several countries, access to secondary 
education is at a farther distance from the com- 
munities. This inhibits parents from sending their 
adolescent girls to school for safety reasons. 
Support framework such as adequate transporta- 
tion and hostels can help mitigate these issues. 


Gender Sensitive Activities 


Using situations and examples where 
girls and women are successful models in non 
traditional roles provide opportunities for girls to 
move away from traditional roles relegated to 
women. These can be achieved through 
e Inviting women from the community as guest 
speakers 
e Creating opportunities through field trips to 
meet women role models — Trips to engineering, 
medical facilities and sports areas where women 
contributors can be important role models for 
young girls. 

e Defining women role models in text book and 
other curriculum materials 


Providing a forum for girls to provide their 
own ideas and shape her confidence and self 
esteem is important. A non profit organization in 
US” conducts summer camps and weekend 
camps for girls to participate in workshops on sci- 
ence, math and astronomy. In Guinea, a maga- 
zine published by Peace Corps is a forum for girls 
to express their ideas. In Tamil Nadu, India, Tamil 
Nadu Science Forum conducts adolescent edu- 
cation for girls to discuss about their changing 
bodies. 


Awards, sponsorships and contests 
stimulate girls to be more active and engage in 
discussions. In Bulgaria, an essay contest on 
women's issues encourages peer discussion and 
women's ideas to be expressed. 


When students are reguired to perform 
duties in school such as cleaning and mainte- 
nance duties, these jobs should be egually di- 
vided among girls and boys. This sends positive 
signal to girls and provides a supportive learning 
environment. 


Gender Equity in Education—international Perspective 


~i [n the classroom: Empowering Girls by Peace 
Corps 
http://permanent.access.gpo.gov/websites/peace 
corpsgov/www.peacecorps.gov/library/pdf/M008 
2 inclassempowergirls.pdf 


vill “Equitable School Continuum” by Raymond 
M. Rose, Frances A. Kolb, and Nancy Barra- 
Zuman 
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materials, library resources, teacher's lessons 
and instructions can be reviewed with respect to 
gender equity and minority. The review process 
includes answering the following questions 

e Are there sufficient recommended text books 
written by female authors? 

Do the text books stereotype traditional roles‏ ٭ 
for women?‏ 

e Are there adequate representations of role 
models discussed? 

e Do the activities provide opportunities for non 
traditional roles to be taken in class activities for 
girls? 

e Are all materials available to all students? 


Summary 


Gender equity is a continuous process 
where the schools and the community can ensure 
that girls just not have equal opportunities but 
equal outcome. Constant reevaluation is critical in 
curriculum, pedagogy and the infrastructure with 
adequate training to teachers and school admin- 
istrators to promote gender equity. 
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Gender construction in the informal curriculum 


What is important here is that the differences 
carry unegual value. The socially dominant 
conceptions of gender limit expectations 

of girls and boys in different ways, in a manner 
reflecting these unegual values. 


For instance, many families articulate 
differing expectations with regard to academic 
performance from boys and girls, since they 
attach (typically) greater value to boys’ educa- 
tion (in terms of job prospects, perhaps). The 
school often internalizes and reflects such ex- 
pectations, mirroring society rather than consti- 
tuting social critigue. 


Asymmetry 


Gender rarely tends to be symmetrical, 
and the asymmetry ensures that children absorb 
gendered attitudes easily. In a class, when | 
asked for a definition of masculinity, after some 
attempts, we arrived at an agreement to see itas 
“that which is not feminine”, whereas in the same 
class, children had no trouble defining femininity 
using a set of attributes. Significantly, when | 
tried to redefine the masculine using the 
negation of the listed attributes for the feminine, | 
met with objections. Clearly, the asymmetry runs 
deep. 


Even when gender types are crossed- 
over, the asymmetry remains — if anything 
it is sharpened. A girl who has the reputation of 
being boy-like often attracts admiration from at 
least a part of her peer group and at times, takes 
on associated power roles. On the other hand, 
when a boy is held to be girl-like, it is an 
accusation and carries a great deal of negative 
weight. Interestingly, such an asymmetric 
perception is common in both boys and girls, 
and among older people as well. 


It is well understood that such asymme- 
try is essential in creating and sustaining power 
relations. Much has been written about the 
power relations between the sexes and the 
processes that go into perpetuating them, from 
childhood on. The main point here is that the 
informal curriculum plays a significant role in 
maintaining these relations. 


Language 


The language used in the classroom is not 
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R. Ramanujam 


Gender Construction In The 
Informal Curriculum 


The Visible Difference 


When | enter a school, what | see first is 
the vast playground. This has become such a 
rarity in urban India, | have to pause and enjoy 
the sight. Groups of boys are engaged in 
boisterous play; | see cricket being played, but 
also football and kabaddi, all in a chaos that 
somehow seems to work. As my gaze pans, | see 
a bunch of girls playing kho-kho, almost in a 
corner of the ground. 


Later, in the group of children | am talking 
to, | ask about the on-going cricket series 
between India and Australia. | am corrected by 
the students: the series is between India and 
Bangladesh. While both boys and girls can recite 
the names of all players in the Indian team, only 
some, and all of them boys, know the 
Bangladeshi names. But | am not done. | insist on 
the India - Australia series. Finally a girl 
remembers that the Australian women's cricket 
team is visiting India. Many boys make a face: oh, 
the women's team! When | ask for players’ 
names, there is general silence. The girl who 
remembers the series also recalls Mithali Raj but 
is unsure whether Raj is the captain. 

Cricket is surely gendered in that 
classroom. Perhaps most of the gendering 
of cricket has been done elsewhere, especially 
the electronic media. Thanks to P.T. Usha and 
Anju Bobby George, women athletes are known. 
When it comes to team games, the Indian 
women's hockey team is better known than any 
other, for some reason. 


Play and attitudes to physical games 
embody the most visible experiences of how 
gender is constructed in school. Girls are 
discouraged from boisterous play, especially 
when the school has boys as well. Their mode of 
dress is such that active play is inhibited. | am 
told that any playing where a leg may be lifted 
more than (say) 30 degrees calls fora reprimand. 


Everyday notions of gender are typically 
expressed in terms of differences. Perception of 
these differences is usually based on received 
ideas, built upon by continual reinforcement. 


Gender construction in the informal curriculum 


grammar. So naturally the children realised that 
this was an artificial exercise, but it made an 
interesting game that they enjoyed. 


Among those words which saw a 
surprising degree of agreement, we had 
“sickle” (male), “emotion” (female), 
soft” (female) and “strong” (male). Among those 
that saw disagreement almost uniformly across 
boys and girls were “cooperation”, “game”, 
“book” and “religion”. Then there were words 
where even the dispute was gendered. 
“Computer” was seen as male by more boys 
than girls and as female by more giris. “Animal” 
was held to be male by more girls and female by 
more boys. 


All this needs a great deal of analysis 
but | am not competent to carry out any. Here, | 
only wish to emphasize what is obvious to most 
educationists. The gender roles and conceptions 
implicit in the use of school language dominate 
the informal curriculum, placed against which, 
the formal curriculum comes across as being 
extremely weak. 


The formal curriculum 


What does the formal curriculum have to 
say about gender? The National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education (2000) as well 
as every educational policy statement of any 
state is eloguent in its determination to eliminate 
gender bias and promote eguality of the sexes. 
Indeed, curriculum designers in India are 
increasingly conscious of gender biases and (in 
my opinion) there is almost little conscious 
attempt to introduce gender disparity by curricu- 
lar means. 


However, in a curricular structure 
obsessed with “imparting knowledge” packaged 
in informational terms, gender concerns get low 
priority. Any discussion of gender at all is usually 
relegated to language lessons, and the 
percentage of time spent in these during 12 
years of schooling is negligible. In my estimate, 
in the Tamil Nadu State Board system, this 
percentage is around 2 percent; such a 
mechanical count is a poor measure but reveal- 
ing of low priority. 


Worse is what is done with even that 
little bit of time spent on gender. Our school 
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exactly the natural language of the province 
where the school is located. Much of schooling 
eGort goes into “training” children in whatever is 
the standard language, as dictated by society (by 
which we mean the part of society that is influen- 
tial in deciding the curriculum!). Apart from the 
artificiality introduced by the process of educa- 
tion, there is a further sublanguage introduced by 
the school in its efforts to maintain its own ‘order 
and method’. Subtle use of jargon ensures 
transmission of loads of meaning. For instance, 
when a school principal refers to a dress code, 
she can convey a whole lot of intentions without 
having a formal dress code in school, and these 
need not necessarily be the dress norm in the 
town. When | was in school, | hardly knew the 
English word imposition but what it meant to me 
was a punishment where a child had to write an 
essay several times — for some reasons, an 
essay on the Golden Age of the Guptas was a 
great favourite with my teacher. 


If the school and its teachers shape 
school language, children make up guite a bit of it 
as well. Again, there are code phrases which 
carry meaning in a closed tribal fashion. While a 
great deal of such slang-uage refers to internal 
issues, gender occupies an important position in 
it. 


Having remarked that school language 
has its own structure and meaning, we can see 
that school language plays an important role in 
gender construction in the informal curriculum. It 
acts di®erently in boys’ schools, in girls’ schools 
and where both girls and boys study. Of these, 
gender asymmetry figures most openly in the 
language of boys’ schools and is most coded in 
that of co-ed schools. This is attested to by many 
teachers and children. The psychological impact 
of such coding (or lack of it) needs to be studied 
in depth. 


Once, in an informal ‘science club’ chat 
with a group of children from Class 8 and 9 
(typically 13 or 14 years old), we performed an 
exercise of attributing gender to words. Every 
given word had to be designated as male or 
female. The group had both girls and boys, but 
the former were only about a third of the total 
strength. It must be mentioned here that the 
discussion was in Tamil, which (mostly) does not 
gender nouns referring to inanimate objects. The 
word “book” is gender neutral according to the 
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Sciences, the contrast is pernicious. An apparent 
gender eguality hides the fact that the urban 
Indian middle class attaches great social value 
to science studies as a way of getting 
admissions into undergraduate education and 
getting jobs. Where girls enrol into Humanities 
stream, it may even correspond to parental 
decisions to not send the girls to college. 


All this should not be seen as an argu- 
ment to refrain from talking of gender eguality in 
the formal curriculum. On the contrary, it must; 
what is criticized is the manner in which it goes 
about the task. 


The task of Renewal 


The pioneers who advocated universal 
education in the nineteenth century saw 
eguality of educational opportunity as the best 
instrument in the struggle for social justice and 
eguity. The power of schooling as a means for 
reshaping society, and the role of the academia 
in contunually offerring a critigue of society's 
mores and norms cannot be overstated. This is 
seen to be essential for the health of any 
modern democratic society. Therefore we need 
to take the formal curriculum very seriously 
indeed in any attempts at battling the power 
relations entrenched in society. 


The very lacunae listed above seem to 
offer a programme in the task of curriculum 
renewal with respect to gender education. 
Acceptance that gender is constructed, that 
every child has her/his own conceptions 
determined by her/his socio-economic and 
cultural background is a starting point. While 
these need not be accepted per se, acknowledg- 
ing them and working with them is a prerequisite 
for any curricular action. 


Herein lies hope. Children do open up 
when their conceptions are acknowledged. As 
they mature, if gender notions are given a 
chance to be played out, according to their 
physical, emotional and intellectual needs, there 
is great opportunity for shaping them as well. 
Varying contexts and opposing gender roles 
by a variety of means can offer lessons in 
equality that no verbal discussions can match. If 
activity based learning-by-doing approaches are 
important for science education, they are of no 
less value in gender education. Group work, 
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system loves to paper over all conflicts of any 
kind, presenting to children a sanitized, white- 
washed, bland picture devoid of the content that 
caused the conflict in the first place. Mostly, this 
comes across as well-intentioned but 
sanctimonious, pious but hypocritical, and most 
children dismiss it as yet another component of 
classroom instruction relevant only in examina- 
tions by way of getting marks. 


Perhaps the biggest failure in the 
treatment of gender in the formal curriculum 
is in not recognizing that gender is constructed. 
This failure has components, all of which seem 
crucial to me: 


e ]ا‎ ignores the ways boys and girls actively 
develop their own concepts and definitions of 
what it means to be masculine or feminine. 


e ]ا‎ does not seem to acknowledge or accept 
that these notions change with time, as 
children grow up. 


e It does not recognize how gender 
conceptions change in different contexts 
experienced by children. 


e İt treats gender issues as if they were inde- 
pendent of socio-economic status, caste and 
rural or urban dwelling. 


e It refuses to admit to the social reality of 
unequal value and asymmetry associated 
with gender. 


Many schools consider it progressive to 
institute an equal treatment for boys and girls. But 
equating the positions mens ignoring the power 
relations instituted by society. Thereby the school 
only ends up perpetuating these power 
relations. Often, the supposed equation ends up 
greatly overstating the gains that girls have made. 


Political correctness is typically translated 
into mirroring every achievement of boys with that 
of girls, or vice versa. But such a mirror image 
construction can reveal many disparities. Many 
times we hear of low enrolment of boys in the 
Humanities stream at the higher secondary stage 
(especially in urban India). But when this is 
presented as high enrolment of girls, and set 
against that of boys in Mathematics and 
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projects, group discussions, plays enacted 
together, role plays — a range of techniques 
available to educator can be made use of. The 
only technique that does not work is that of the 
didactic essay. 


A basic shift necessary is acceptance of 
gender asymmetries and conflicts, unequal 
values, up front. No hypocritical papering over 
can be afforded. Gender equality is too important 
a social goal to be taken for granted. Any means 
to achieve this goal must begin with a realization 
of how far away we are from that goal and why. 
Once children engage in such an understanding, 
they join enthusiastically, and we can hope that 
they will carry the process onward to the next 
generation. 


education model is the complete eradication of 
and gender disparity violence against women. 
Satisfaction cannot be derived simply because 
the number of violent incidents decrease in a few 
years. It has to be aimed at producing a society 
that is rid of any form of gender disparity. Only 
then will the education model itself be focused 
and nuanced in that visionary manner. 


The tools should be developed keeping in 
mind the age group targeted. These tools should 
go beyond the traditional teacher-student- 
classroom setting where there is only “one-way” 
flow of information- from a teacher to a student. 
The focus should be on creative engaging of the 
students in discussions and games/exercises on 
the relevant aspects of the issue. This will elicit 
far greater interest in the students and will en- 
courage a deeper examination of the issue itself. 
While gender sensitivity education has to begin 
early on in schools and continue till the university 
level. The tools used have to obviously vary with 
the age-group. 


Examples of this could be to play simple 
games on what is right and wrong for young chil- 
dren, while conducting more comprehensive ex- 
ercises and discussions that deal with deeper 
issues on gender for teens, older teens or univer- 
sity students. Gender-sensitivity education is par- 
ticularly important for teens and older students as 
multiple research studies show that those years 
are critical ones in terms of development of social 
skills, personality, and ideologies. Films like 
“Father, Son and the Holy War” by Anand Pat- 
wardhan can be screened by a class of older 
teens or university students, and a discussion can 
be held after the movie. There is a vast spectrum 
of movies, documentaries, and short films, either 
mainstream or otherwise to choose from. Even 
selected books and write-ups can be read and 
discussed. The main focus of such education is to 
plant seeds of introspection and thinking. 


While gender sensitivity education in 
schools is critical to prevent gender disparity and 
violence against women, the schools have to 
strive to reach out to parents and make them pro- 
active partners in this process. Workshops exam- 
ining the issue, similar to the ones conducted for 
students, can be held at parent-teacher gather- 
ings, and even made mandatory for parents to 
attend. While schools cannot determine how a 
family functions or a child is raised, they can 
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Gender Sensitivity Education For 
Male Adolescent Students 


The need for focused gender sensitivity 
education to be integrated into the curricula of 
schools is obviously impossible to argue against. 
However, the magnitude of that need has to be 
constantly stressed upon in order to expedite the 
process of integrating this form of education into 
the current education system. If one were to ask 
why such a module of education is needed, 
many would see it as a solution to prevent vio- 
lence and blatant discrimination against women. 
However not many would traverse the totality of 
the issue itself. 


The imagery that comes to mind when 
the issue of violence against women is brought 
up, is that of rape or a man beating up his wife or 
girlfriend. We think only of the physical aspect of 
violence against women. This is indeed a severe 
problem in this world, in fact the most severe. 
Statistics from around the world point out that at 
least a third of the women worldwide have faced 
some form of physical abuse. It is almost certain 
that the number is likely to be higher as these 
are conservative estimates. This alone is harsh 
enough, but the problem goes far deeper than 
that. 


Violence against women is not just 
physical abuse. Systems of patriarchy and mi- 
sogyny ensure other forms of abuse that are not 
necessarily “physical” in nature, but more subtle- 
emotional, psychological, financial and societal. 
If one were to try and conceptualize the number 
of women who go through these forms of abuse, 
it is likely to be greater than 75% of all women. 


Patriarchy and misogyny, whether 
propagated by religion or the popular media (i.e. 
films, television, music or print), have to be tar- 
geted through education. It is not enough to tar- 
get just the physical aspect of violence against 
women without going deeper into to the roots of 
the matter. Education should focus on the physi- 
cal violence as a manifestation of the “system of 
discrimination” and target the other aspects of 
violence against women that are more systemic 
and subtle. 


The goal of such a comprehensive 
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age pushing them to hide emotions. Fights 
and bullying other fellow classmates in school 
are often indulged as part of growing “tough” 
and not frowned upon. “Teasing” women and 
making them feel uncomfortable, use of ob- 
scene language, enduring pain and violence, 
need for sexual satisfactions are considered 
“male” traits. 

The lack of support structure for men — Men 
lack a support structure to talk and discuss 
their emotions and insecurities without feeling 
threatened or less ‘male’. Counseling for men 
barely exists in our social fabric. 

Insufficient interaction with girls of the same 
age — A large number of schools and colleges 
in India are for boys or girls exclusively. Even 
where co-education exists, there is insuffi- 
cient interaction between boys and girls in the 
class. Very often sitting arrangements in the 
classrooms are separate. Even in city 
schools, one often finds that student repre- 
sentatives are chosen separately, and sports 
and curricular activities are designed sepa- 
rately for boys and girls. Thus the rift is cre- 
ated at a very early age. In the later years, 
boys and girls remain mere objects of curios- 
ity. 

Insufficient role models of ‘feminist’ men — 
Some of the pioneers of women’s equality in 
India were men. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who 
with the help of Lord Dalhousie, banned 
widow immolation (Sati) in 1800s, was one of 
the leading social reformers. Later, Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dayanand Saraswati, 
Subramanya Bharathi, Rabindranath Tagore 
have been stalwarts in bringing education to 
women of India. In their own capacities, 
these men had realized the need for bridging 
the gender gap in the Indian society. While 
their work is well known and celebrated, there 
needs to be more emphasis on their roles as 
“feminists”. Young boys lack ‘feminist’ role 
models amongst men who believe in gender 
equality and prove it through their work. 
Constant exposure to gendered images, roles 
and stereotypes — One of the biggest disser- 
vice to women's equality has been created by 
gendered images that films, television and 
advertisements have created. These images 
create strong impressions in young minds. 
Pictures of rape and violence on women are 
regularly shown on screen. TV commercials 
and soap — operas are centered around im- 
ages of chauvinist men who are shown to 


C. 


certainly work with parents in eradicating what is 
a very obvious evil, thereby strengthening fami- 
lies and working towards a progressive civil soci- 
ety. 


To address the needs, views and minds 
of adolescent young boys, we have to look at 
gender education from a fresh perspective. Until 
recently, words like “gender studies” and 
“feminism” have been looked upon as issues of 
women. “Feminists” conjure images of women 
who articulate the lack of equality for women. 
But to bring a shift in the gender balance and 
reduce the differences in social status of the two 
sexes, it is important that both sexes be made to 
realize their equal position is not a threat to soci- 
ety. Rather it is essential for the over all growth. 
Both men and women have a part to play in 
bringing about this equilibrium. There is no bet- 
ter place but to start at an early age and through 
school education, which have a significant im- 
pact on the adult. It has often been seen 
amongst perpetrators of domestic violence that 
many of them observed such behavior amongst 
men in their families, when they were young. 
Later on they grow up to commit acts of violence 
on their partners and in turn affect the psyche of 
their next generation. To break this cycle, gen- 
der sensitivity education for young boys is as 
important as for girls in the school. 


Let us first examine what infrastructure 
exists for gender sensitizing men in today’s In- 
dian society. If one carefully studies the gender 
dynamics in the Indian society, one will find that 
‘boys’ are throttled and pushed into ‘gendered’ 
existence from an early age. 


The lacunas: 


a. Social expectations from boys — Son- 
preference in Indian society has caused 
widespread discriminations against the girl 
child. But it also sets an enormous pressure 
on boys to fulfill expectations of the family as 
“bread earners and providers”. From an 
early age, this role is cut out for men and it 
gradually moulds them into being intolerant 
of women in equal roles. 

b. Social and peer pressure be ‘tough’- Mascu- 
linity is associated with images of power, 
anger and toughness that are associated 
with strength. “Only girls cry” is a stereotype 
that as been drilled into boys from an early 
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voices from society who speak against gender 
discrimination can help young boys empathize 
with role models. Highlighting roles of men in 
Indian history who have played significant part in 
women's education and empowerment need to 
be emphasized. 


In India there have been many efforts to 
address masculinity and other important aspects 
of gender issues. A majority of these groups are 
spin-offs or extensions of existing Domestic Vio- 
lence/Sexual Assault organizations, and rural 
women's empowerment groups, where masculin- 
ity and male dominance is addressed more di- 
rectly. These groups exist and conduct their train- 
ings in urban, semi-urban and rural areas. How- 
ever over the last ten years, several groups have 
been specifically set up to address masculinity, 
although they have been primarily urban in na- 
ture. Notable among them are MAVA (Men 
Against Violence and Abuse) in Mumbai, Purush 
Uvach (Men Speak) and Tathapi Trust in Pune, 
Men's Action to Stop Violence Against Women 
(MASVAW) in Lucknow, and Aakar in New Delhi. 
There are more such organizations in the cities of 
Bangalore, Chennai, Kozhikode, Calcutta, 
Cochin, and Goa. All of these organizations con- 
duct gender sensitivity trainings and workshops 
specifically to examine masculinity, and this form 
of education has thus far been ensconced in the 
realm of non-profit work. While it is heartening to 
see that this issue has come into the language of 
the women’s movement in India, it is nevertheless 
imperative that such education models are for- 
mally integrated into school syllabi all over the 
country. The Government has a wealth of re- 
sources in the form of numerous women's 
groups, and organizations that work towards this 
issue, and it seems wise to tap into it. 


The following is a short example of a 4 
day workshop-training that can be adapted in 
schools to help young boys and giris identify gen- 
der stereotypes: 


Target age group — High School and University 
students. 

This session is designed to address different ar- 
eas in gender stereotypes and attack these prob- 
lems through discussions, research and eXx- 
change of ideas amongst students. The idea is 
not to be punitive or harsh. The teacher or facilita- 
tor has a very critical role to play because he/she 
has to point out gender stereotypes or gender 


subjugate women and revel in acts of violence. 

g. Folk tales and cultural practices — Folks 
tales and cultural practices often re-enforce 
stereotypical roles for both men and women. 
The story of Lord Rama subjecting his wife 
Sita to a test of chastity is only one such ex- 
ample. These folk tales that are repeated to 
children create strong impressions in young 
minds. Children absorb the values of these 
folk tales unguestioningly. 


In the face of the current social stereo- 
type, how do we begin to address gender sensi- 
tivity for boys and help them identify the glaring 
mal-practices in society? One needs to create 
scope for a value system that is based on hu- 
manistic approach and guestion pre-existing 
norms of gender roles. Some of the basic un- 
derstanding that needs to be developed for gen- 
der sensitization of boys in the schools would be 
the following: 

a. Identification and acknowledgment that such 
gender stereotypes, discrimination and vio- 
lence against women exist. 

b. Understanding that “strong” men do not tol- 
erate injustice and discrimination and to 
speak up against violence and stereotypes. 
Address that “sensitivity” and “masculinity” 
are not exclusive traits — empathize with be- 
ing strong without being violent and chauvin- 
istic. Condemn chauvinism as weakness 
and insecurity in men. 

C. Challenge use of sexist language, homopho- 
bia, gay bashing, sexism, eve-teasing. 

d. Identifying challenges faced by girl students 
in school and female members of the family— 
social attitudes towards higher education of 
girls. 

e. Do not fund sexism — Boycott videos, films 
and books that promote gender stereotypes. 

f. Introspect how ones actions and thoughts 
can lead to discriminations and violence 
against women. 


Schools can design courses and activi- 
ties that will take pro-active steps against gen- 
dering the schools. For eg., a mentoring program 
that helps older boys address these issues and 
help younger boys will be beneficial to both. 
Workshops, debates, seminars, and even class- 
room discussions on topics like “dowry”, 
“domestic violence”, “violence in films” can be 
made an integral part of studies. Including male 
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(1)Should girls be treated differently from boys by 
parents? (2)Are there fields of work that giris 
should not get into? (3)Are there fields of work 
that boys should not get into? (4)ls it ok for a man 
to hit his wife? 5ا(5)‎ it ok for a man to shout at his 
wife? (6)What do you consider is a good age to 
get married for girls and boys? (7)What do you 
think are the reasons for Domestic Violence? 
(8)What do you think are the causes for rape or 
sexual assault? (9)Can there be rape between a 
husband and wife? (10)Why is it difficult for vic- 
tims of Domestic Violence or Sexual Assault to 
seek help? 5ا(11)‎ it ok for a group of boys to in- 
dulge in eve-teasing? (12)What can you do to 
stop eve-teasing and violence against women? 
(13)There are many boys/men who respect 
women's eguality, are they weak? 


There are many ways to fine-tune a work- 
shop or training to the specific needs of the local 
student population. It is imperative that the facili- 
tators or teachers who are conducting the work- 
shops be very well adapted to recognizing big- 
oted or stereotypical viewpoints and addresses 
them immediately with the students. It is also im- 
portant to have the students think about these 
issues as opposed to just doing it like it's just an- 
other class. 


Each session can end with a pledge that 
all the boys take to never verbally, physically, 
sexually or emotionally abuse girls or women 
ever again, to stop others from doing it, and to 
always respect women's eguality and rights. 
Once the pledge is taken, a small citation can be 
given. While this seems merely cosmetic, it can 
be guite powerful in instilling a sense of gender 
sensitivity in many of the boys and adolescent 
males who take it. 


This is simply a tiny example of a work- 
shop. This sort of education is an ongoing proc- 
ess and not a one-time session. It has to be con- 
tinued on a very regular basis, and discussions 
need to be constantly generated on the issues at 
hand. While there is no exam or test at the end of 
the sessions, the facilitators have to encourage 
the students to constantly think about the issue, 
and ensure that different guestions are raised in 
their minds. 
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discrimination that students might vocalize. 


There are four different types of exer- 
cises listed here. These can be adapted to the 
local situation, and can vary in time and length. 
For instance they might be completed in 2 hours 
or can be spread over many days if interest is 
generated and active discussion is derived. 


Exercise 1 — Debates on topics like physical 
abuse, verbal abuse, sexual abuse, emotional 
abuse, friendship, love, respect, equality, cultural 
values, society values. 

1° Half: Break up students into 10 groups, each 
of equal strength and assign each of them a 
topic. Give them 5-8 minutes each to come up 
with 5-10 sentences that describe the topic. After 
the time is up, have the groups rotate to the next 
topic. In this manner every group has to come up 
with a few sentences that describe each topic. 
2™ Half: After all the groups have examined all 
the topics, start discussing the topics for about 5 
minutes each, look at some of the common sen- 
tences, address some of the stereotypes. At the 
end of the discussion, have each of them write 
an essay on a related issue that they feel 
strongly about and ask that they should try and 
incorporate as many topics as possible in the 
essay. 


Exercise 2 — Examining folktales and culture — 
Assign three or four stories to the class. These 
stories could be chosen to represent a stereo- 
typical role of women. Eg. Sita’s test of chastity, 
The game of dice and Draupadi’s humiliation. 
Have students read the story and discuss ques- 
tions around gender roles. Point out stereotypes 
and help them identify these roles. Ask them to 
rewrite it today from a modern perspective. 


Exercise 3 - Media stereotypes- showing films 
and generating discussions around these films 
and the stereotypes. Show clips of films or even 
complete films that show women in typical 
stereotypical roles, and generate a discussion 
around it. Documentaries like “Father, Son, Holy 
War” can be shown and discussion can be gen- 
erated around it. Clips of TV shows that portray 
gender stereotypes can be shown and discus- 
sions generated around the clips. After the dis- 
cussion, ask the students to write a short essay 
on what they derived from the session. 


Exercise 4 — Generate discussions along the 
following questions, or issues similar to these: 


MS Banda: A Backdrop 


The adoption of the National Policy on 
Education by the Government of India in 1986 is 
seen by many as a major accomplishment of the 
Indian feminist movement. This policy empha- 
sized the need for the government to play a 
“positive interventionist role” in the empowerment 
of poorest, rural women and led to the launch of 
the MS Programme in Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka 
and Gujarat in 1989 with joint funding from the 
Dutch Government. Envisioned by dynamic femi- 
nist activists working at the national level, this. 
innovative scheme for women's education oper- 
ated in collaboration with gender-progressive 
NGOs at the district level. Headguartered at the 
state-level, MS programs were implemented 
through district-level units. In this multi-tier struc- 
ture, feminist thinkers and activists from metro- 
politan centers such as Delhi and Bangalore 
played a prominent role as “consultants” and 
“trainers,” while urban women with formal educa- 
tion held the official positions in each district level 
organization. The pivotal forces, however, were 
the rural women who worked as coordinators and 
mobilizers in the villages, organized meetings with 
village women, and helped them form action 
groups to collectively reflect on their conditions, 
constraints and needs, as well as to determine 
concrete strategies and goals for their empower- 
ment. Rather than being imposed from above, 
the literacy component was introduced only when 
the women themselves demanded it. Inthis way, 
MS created a space for the most disadvantaged 
rural women to collectively seek empowerment on 
their own terms according to their varying place- 
specific realities (Agarwal 1994; Nagar 2000). 


In the drought-prone, impoverished, and 
violence-ridden district of Banda in Uttar Pradesh, 
it did not take long for MS women to make their 
mark. As acute water scarcity and governmental 
apathy pushed rural and illiterate women from the 
scheduled castes and Kol “tribe” to master the 
technology of fixing handpumps, the mainstream 
media complimented them on their “incredible 
feat” and compared them with national heroines 
such as Bachendari Pal, the Everest climber, and 
Kalpana Chawla of NASA. The experiences of 
women handpump mechanics, in turn, triggered 
among women critical analyses of caste, class, 
and gender relations, and an intense desire to 
attain formal literacy. Beginning with women's 
literacy camps, these developments soon gave 
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There is no doubt that Mahila Samakhya 
transformed many of us from overworked do- 
mestic creatures into fiery feminists . . . It lit a 
fire in our hearts by showing us how we were 
oppressed as women . . But when we started 
searching and addressing the most profound 
and hidden causes of our oppressions, it re- 
moved the support from under us .. . What 
was the use of lighting the fire in our hearts, 
then? Just to cause more burnout and bitter- 
ness? . . . Call me hypercritical, but. . . what 
do we do with a band-aid feminism that is 
happy when we label our feudal men as our 
enemies, but terribly unhappy when we cri- 
tique the government, take issues with water 
privatization policies, or challenge the com- 
munity forestry schemes of the World Bank? 
(Shivani, interviewed by Richa in Tehri Garh- 
wal, May 1999) 


This quote from Shivani, a former worker 
of the Mahila Samakhya Programme 
(henceforth, MS) in the Indian state of Uttar 
Pradesh is not intended to dismiss or undermine 
the tremendous accomplishments of what has 
been recognized as one of the world's most inno- 
vative and radical government supported 
schemes for women's empowerment. Rather, 
Shivani's commentary is striking because of the 
way it brilliantly encapsulates the limits of 
“empowerment” as a discourse and praxis in 
many donor-funded feminist interventions in the 
South. To develop a better understanding of how 
women are at once enabled and confined by the 
specific ways in which empowerment is conceptu- 
alized and implemented at the grassroots level, 
this example focuses on the curriculum for rural 
women designed in the Banda district (later di- 
vided into Banda and Chitrakoot) where MS Uttar 
Pradesh worked for over a decade. But first 
some background on MS is in order. 
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birth to a residential school called Mahila Shikshan Kendra (MSK), where rural women came to acguire 
critical literacy in six-month long training sessions. The emergence of Mahila Dakiya, a broadsheet pub- 
lished by the neo-literate women of MSK in their local dialect, Bundeli, is regarded as a direct result of 
this successful literacy campaign. A rich combination of narratives, pictures, poems, songs and com- 
mentary, Mahila Dakiya became a vehicle for women to discuss, articulate, and circulate their views 
from everything ranging from caste conflicts and gender violence in their villages to parliamentary dis- 
cussions in New Delhi. 


The entanglements of empowerment and disempowerment 
So what role did the residential school/MSK play in empowering the women of MS Banda? 


Here, we reflect briefly on the themes that gained prominence in the MSK curriculum as a way to un- 
derstand how empowerment was conceptualized in/for MS Banda and how these conceptualizations 
allow us to understand the possibilities, contradictions, and limitations embedded in MS Banda's ap- 
proach to empowerment. 


With a commitment to build on local knowledges, feminist trainers from Delhi based organi- 
zation, Nirantar, collaborated with the teachers of MSK to develop a curriculum around water, land, 
forests, society and health. Falling under these five content areas were a number of themes and 
subthemes that reflected the everyday materialities of women's lives (See Table 1). 


TABLE 1: SUMMARY OF THEMES AND SUBTHEMES COVERED IN THE FIVE CONTENT 
AREAS OF THE MSK CURRICULUM * 


Central Themes A Sub-themes 


Ownership of village wells; caste, class, and construc- 
tions of purity and pollution 


The availability of irrigation and drinking water; govern- | 
ments role in making water available 

How caste and landlessness shape access to water 
Bundeli women as handpump mechanics 
Water-borne diseases; people's right to potable water 
Water in the eco-systems; natural and human-made 


Water resources; properties of water; water resource 
mapping 


Land, topography and agriculture; gender and agricul- 
tural labor; minimum wages; egual wages for men and 
women. 


Gendered and caste dimensions of land distribution, 
government land reform measures and social move- 
ments, gender and inheritance 


Rotation and revolution; earth's exterior and interior; 
soil and natural resources; pollution 
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Local flora and fauna; reproductive cycle of plants 
“Tribal” culture and forests 


Forests as an ecosystem 


Social, economic and administrative aspects 
Government management of forests 


History of changing rights over forests: forest policies, 
resettlement 


Struggles over forests; women as protectors of the 
forest, e.g., Chipko Movement in the Himalayas 


Commercialization and deforestation, and 
afforestation in the local and national context 


Concepts: Historical time and lived memory; 
history versus myth 


Changing sociopolitical, cultural and techno- 
logical formations 


India before colonial rule 


Struggle 
Partition of India and Pakistan 


Post-independence India 


Governance and citizenship; gendered legal rights 
(marriage, divorce, maintenance); labor laws; rural 
communities and police 


Decentralized village administration: Panchayats and 
women 


Social movements of peasants and women 


Reasons for poor health: Health infrastructure, drink- 


Critical Understanding of Health 
ing water, environmental degradation 


Understanding the government health care system 
Work and violence 

Early marriages and multiple pregnancies 
Taboos, myths and restrictions 

Gender differentials in health status 

Food and nutrition; functioning of the body and re- 


lated diseases; changes in the body; dealing with 
common ailments 


Understanding our body 
Male and female reproductive systems 


Menstruation and associated taboos and practices 
Conception, reproduction and local birthing practices 


Fertility, contraception and the politics of population 
control 

Reproductive health 
Women's health movements and campaigns against 
coercive population control policies, hormonal in- 
jectibles and implants, and sex pre-selection. 


[FORESTS 


| SOCIETY 


HEALTH 


Table 1 reveals that intersectionality was at the core of the curriculum developed in MSK Banda. Each content area allowed 
women to reflect deeply on the ways in which their gender, caste, sexuality, and positions as landless laborers enmeshed to 
define their access to resources, and the violence they suffered in their homes, villages, and forests. 
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1990s with the involvement of the World Bank in 
MS, organizational officials at state and national 
levels increasingly felt the need to evaluate and 
measure the levels of empowerment MS women 
in each village had achieved. The issue of 
measuring empowerment to ensure continued 
funding from the donors was vigorously debated 
and recognized by many within (and outside of) 
MS as fraught with tensions. In practice, how- 
ever, it translated into a labor-intensive produc- 
tion of sophisticated bi-monthly activity reports 
complete with statistics on how many women 
had achieved “low”, “medium”, or “high” levels of 
empowerment in various villages covered by 
each district where MS operated. In this sce- 
nario, the education that adult rural women re- 
ceived at MSK easily became a measurable indi- 
cator of empowerment where the competencies 
of learners came to be evaluated mainly on the 
basis of their success at securing admission in 
Grade Five in the formal school system. 


This growing need that teachers and 
students felt to “transition from an alternative 
educational space into the mainstream” (Nirantar 
1997: 129) essentially made it impossible for an 
institution such as MSK to build a revolutionary 
agenda. What it meant, unfortunately, was that 
despite its radical vision, MS could only incorpo- 
rate the poorest rural women — now literate in- 
stead of illiterate — at the margins of the system: 
as newly trained feminists, they had to unlearn 
what they had learned in their villages and 
homes; absorb the new knowledge in a “modern” 
language (e.g., Hindi instead of Bundeli in the 
case of Banda); get examined on what they had 
learned according to the rules of the mainstream 
educational system; and at the end of their six 
month training, return to their villages where their 
material options in terms of how they were going 
to live their lives remained the same as they 
were six months ago. 


For example, let us consider the case of 
Bala (16) and Rukmini (15), two bright sisters 
who graduated from MSK, but could not continue 
their education due to grinding poverty. Instead, 
within a few months of their graduation, their 
parents arranged their marriages with two broth- 
ers in a Dalit (formerly, untouchable) family of 
landless agricultural laborers. The sisters’ par- 
ents thought it was a perfect match because Si- 
tara, the mother of the grooms, had been one of 
the first handpump mechanics of MS Banda 


The curriculum also allowed women to develop a 
critical awareness of how systemic practices of 
gendered discrimination and violence were sanc- 
tioned by religion, myth, and tradition and how 
these, in turn, were reinforced by family and caste 
structures. This collective and critical analysis 
among women was facilitated by MSK's peda- 
gogy which encouraged women to share their first 
hand experiences, combined with group activities 
such as singing, dancing, role-plays and learning 
of skills such as biking, which were hitherto 
‘forbidden’ or inaccessible to women. 


At the same time, the curriculum suffered 
from three major drawbacks. First, there was no 
effort to educate women about corporate global- 
ization and its effects on rural communities. In 
addition, any critical analysis of the state and its 
projects of development remained superficial and 
largely disconnected from the ways in which 
caste and family based systems of gender dis- 
crimination intersected with the violence 
unleashed by state policies against the rural poor. 
Due to these limitations, the MSK curriculum re- 
mained preoccupied with critiquing patriarchy and 
feudal “cultural” practices that constructed 
women's interests as always oppositional to 
men’s. Second, by dismissing local beliefs as 
myth, tradition, and superstition and contrasting 
these to a more modern and superior “scientific 
knowledge”, the curriculum defeated its own goal 
of building on local knowledges and instead mar- 
ginalized them. Finally, despite its use of collec- 
tive learning as pedagogy, MSK's curriculum fo- 
cused on educating individual women for self- 
empowerment. In so doing, it failed to organize a 
support network that could be extended or used 
by women for their collective empowerment. 


These limitations of the literacy program 
emanated from several sources. To begin with, 
MS Banda was a government funded program 
and, therefore, not in a position to critique the 
State and its projects. Another problem arose 
from the fact that despite its focus on local knowl- 
edges and women's self-empowerment, the 
knowledge was disseminated by formally edu- 
cated trainers from the cities who came as 
“experts” and whose approach to empowerment 
was necessarily shaped by their own histories 
and social locations. “Training,” however, was 
always seen as a one way process — flowing from 
the experts/consultants to the village women, 
never vice versa. Also, coinciding in the mid 
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intentioned initiatives, these literacy programs 
became a means by which modern culture is _ 
diffused, and whereby the identities of individu- 
als and groups become aligned with the state, 
as an anchoring point for the universal subject of 
modernity (Kamat 2002: 146). 
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and subsequently studied at MSK. One year af- 
ter the wedding, however, Richa met Sitara, Bala, 
and Rukmini in a household where Sitara regu- 
larly starved and overworked her daughters-in- 
law. Sitara forced Bala (who had given birth to a 
four-pound baby six days before Richa's visit) to 
work in the fields until her water broke, and ex- 
pressed intense displeasure when she discov- 
ered that the newborn was a girl. The baby died 
within two weeks of her birth. Reflecting on the 
situation, Rukmini (interview: 4.6.99) said: 


My eyes used to shine with excitement 
and hope when we were at MSK. But this 
past year has broken me. Everything we 
learned at MSK seems unreal . . . The 
only thing that is different in my life be- 
cause of MSK is that | get a lot more de- 
pressed than | would have been if | hadn't 
gotten my hopes up at MSK. 


Rukmini’s testimony is reminiscent of the 
bitterness that Shivani expressed in the opening 
quote of this story. MSK gave women the tools to 
reflect critically on patriarchal subjugation at 
home, but it did so in a limited way. In the ab- 
sence of a fuller understanding of the interlocking 
structures within which their daily oppressions 
were located and constituted, MSK failed to equip 
women with concepts and strategies that could 
enable them to advance their political analyses or 
actions. Organization of external support net- 
works, or any broader work to create community 
change fell outside the purview of MSK. Thus, 
even as women received ‘feminist training’ at 
MSK, they were deprived of an opportunity to col- 
lectively build their own countertopographies for 
insurgent change. If workers such as Shivani 
developed revolutionary understandings within 
this framework and started mobilizing village 
women to become publicly critical of the govern- 
ment, they soon found out that their politics could 
no longer be accommodated by the very organi- 
zation that gave them the tools to analyze the 
injustices in their lives. 


This story of MSK exemplifies how em- 
powerment is a partial and contradictory terrain, 
where empowerment in one realm is often inextri- 
cably enmeshed with disempowerment in the 
other. We also see how MSK, with its theoretical 
and political claims about respecting local knowl- 
edges and its commitment to empower women, 
facilitated women’s coming together in critical 
literacy efforts. However, like other similar well- 


‘Mahila Dakiya was so unique and powerful that it earned MS Banda the prestigious Chameli Devi Award of India’s Media 
Foundation for “outstanding woman journalist,” an honor usually reserved for an individual. 


This table is based on the descriptions of the curriculum provided by Nirantar (1997) and Nagar's analysis of course materi-‏ آ 


als used by MSK teachers in 1998-99. 


This costs much more than sending her 
to just any school in Kutta. But a better school 
for his daughter is important to the man who 
could go days without work. And he spends 
even more to send her there spotlessly turned 
out. A moving and inspiring act. But this is Ker- 
ala where people place an enormous value on 
education. For girls, too. 


Three of the many other girls on the bus 
— Vaishali, Razine and Shruti — also travel 
guite a distance daily. They are all in Class IX of 
a Government school. They are Malayalees 
commuting every day from inside Karnataka on 
student passes costing Rs.195 for three months. 
Not cheap. But their parents seek a Malayalam- 
medium school. Besides, they know that schools 
in their home State are better. You know this is 
Kerala when the three girls tell you their pre- 
ferred sporting events are "hammer-throw, shot 
put and discus." But also on the bus are young 
people who have dropped out of college or 
school. These include Class IX and X students 
returning from back-breaking work in the fields of 
Kodagu. Many from Wayanad have moved to or 
beyond the border, seeking work in Karnataka. 
Even the children on the bus have a sense of 
the crisis gripping Wayanad. "Maybe 20 kids 
from poor families have dropped out these past 
two years," says Vaishali. "Four from my class 
alone." This pupil is also aware of "three suicides 
amongst farming families" in her neighbourhood. 


Two processes have hit Kerala — and 
Wayanad in particular — very badly. One is the 
policy-driven commercialisation of education. 
This has evoked angry protests across the State. 
And the second is the collapse of Wayanad's 
economy. For the first time in decades in this 
education-proud State hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of students are dropping out of college 
and school because their parents can no longer 
pay the fees. It's worse at the college level. 


"Some drop out after spending Rs. 2-3 
lakhs," says Fr. A.K. Varghese of the St. George 
Orthodox Church in Padachira. "In this very par- 
ish, 20-30 students have left their professional 
courses in Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, even Delhi. 
With agriculture failing, their parents can no 
longer afford it." 


"In my own class," says Prof. Balagopal 
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Commerce & Crisis Hit Wayanad 
Students 


Anushree is a seasoned commuter at age five. 
She spends hours each week on the bus go- 
ing to school. Her father, a labourer at a rice 
mill, wants the best education for her that he 

can get. 


WAYANAD (Kerala): At age five, Anushree is the 
youngest commuter on the bus. The Class | stu- 
dent spends 12 hours a week this way. That too, 
crossing the State border twice each day. She 
journeys from Kutta in Karnataka to school in 
Mananthavady, Kerala, and back. She travels on 
these crowded buses with schoolgirls only a few 
years older keeping an eye on her. By the end of 
ریس‎ week, she's logged nearly 400 km on that 
US. 


For those from outside Kerala, 
Anushree's story is astonishing. Her father is a 
Malayalee casual labourer based in Kutta, pres- 
ently working in a flour mill in Tholpetty on the 
Kerala border. In Wayanad's ongoing agrarian 
crisis, he'd be lucky to find work 15 days in a 
month. Yet, he wants his daughter to have the 
best education she can get. For him, that's an 
English-medium school in Mananthavady. 


linking educational loans to agricultural dues. "I 
was turned down just this morning," says 
Varghese, who has pending agricultural loans. 


Meanwhile, Kerala now emulates Karna- 
taka. The Government is encouraging the 
spread of private, high-fee and ‘donation based' 
colleges. But for the State's students, the proc- 
ess is traumatic. It has meant a radical reversal 
of Kerala's educational policies. Those first intro- 
duced in 1957 by the then Namboodiripad Gov- 
ernment had a dramatic impact. Even the poor in 
remote parts of Wayanad had access to better 
schooling. Together with other reforms, that en- 
abled Kerala to emerge as India's one success 
story in education. 


Meanwhile, the agrarian crisis goes 
down to the school level in Wayanad. "Parents 
are appealing for tuition fee waiver in school," 
says Fr. George Vettikatil. He is Procurator at 
the Catholic Bishop's House in Sultan Bathery 
and is in charge of one of Wayanad's best Eng- 
lish-medium schools. "The school is losing 
money. But people who paid easily earlier are 
now really hard up." 


Churches have played a hugely positive 
role in education here. But new dilemmas crop 
up. Church-run schools have always helped poor 
children. Yet church-linked bodies also own 
many high-fee institutions at the higher levels. 
So a few of those who fight for debt relief for 
Wayanad farmers also own colleges from where 
the children of those farmers drop out for want of 
money. Some are a little defensive about this. 


"Modern institutions need lots of money 
to run," says Fr. Baby Elias. He is with the Mar 
Basil Church, Cheeyambam. Fr. Elias feels the 
Government is wholly to blame. "They won't 
spend a paisa on the education sector. Nor do 
they ensure remunerative prices for farmers. 
That's why children are dropping out." 


At the Mananthavady depot, Anushree 
waves goodbye as she makes her way to 
school. As Wayanad's crisis deepens, the five- 
year-old is fighting a larger battle than she 
knows. 


The author, P. Sainath is the Rural Affairs Editor of “The 
Hindu” and this article originally appeared in The Hindu on 
Jan. 30th 2005. It is part of a larger series on the agrarian 
crisis in Wayanad, Kerala. To read the entire series, please 
go to 

http://www.indiatogether.org/opinions/psainath/waycrisis.htm 
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of St. Mary's College who is on the bus with us, 
"students find it hard to cope. This year's annual 
excursion was delayed as less than half the 45 
pupils could afford it." 


The crash of coffee, pepper, and vanilla 
prices has made things a lot worse. And rackets 
linked to the commercialisation of education are 
thriving. "When coffee and vanilla were booming," 
says Krishna Prasad of the Karshaka Sangham 
(Kisan Sabha), also on the bus with us, "people 
sent their children to expensive institutions in Kar- 
nataka. For instance, to nursing colleges that 
charge over Rs.4 lakhs for the whole course." 


Countless students were recruited for 
such colleges by shady agencies. W.T. Sajith 
was one of them. "I, and some 3,000 others, went 
to Bangalore in response to a newspaper adver- 
tisement from such an agency," he told us. This 
was for a B.Sc nursing course. 


"The agency assured us bank loans — 
with no collateral. The 'hostel' turned out be a tiny 
home with 18 people packed into it. The college 
was not recognised by the Indian Nursing Coun- 
cil." The reason for the fake promises was simple. 
The college needed large numbers of students to 
gain recognition. Once it did, it demanded exorbi- 
tant fees from them. 


But with the rural economy in collapse, 
"no one could pay," says Sajith. "The manage- 
ment used goondas to chase us out. When we 
wanted our school certificates back, they de- 
manded Rs.15,000 from each of us." The agency 
had already extracted Rs.60 lakhs from them as 
"service charge" at Rs. 2,000 per student. (It had 
also made Rs.3 crores from the college — at 
Rs.10,000 per pupil recruited. In all, it made 
Rs.3.6 crore on this single deal.) 


In Pulpally, farmer K.P. Varghese's 
daughter Nisha and her friend Annie cannot meet 
the demands their college in Karnataka now 
makes. A college which is "awful, with no teach- 
ing hospital attached." All such ‘private’ nursing 
and medical colleges basically depend on gov- 
ernment hospitals. They will never build the 
needed infrastructure themselves. But the girls 
are in too deep, having completed the first year. 
So they hope to somehow finish the three-year 
course. But bank loans are out. Banks are 
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Meeting on Common School System and Girl Child Education: 
A Report 


A National level meeting on Common School System and Giri Child Education was held in the 
Malviya Hall of University of Lucknow, Lucknow under joint initiative and organization of CABE mem- 
bers and IASE, University of Lucknow on 12” February 2005. The meeting was sponsored by the 
Ministry of Human Resource development (MHRD), Govt. of India. 


The major Objective of the meeting was: 


To seek inputs from academic community, civil society and common citizens with regard to Giris" 
Education and Common school system. 


Issues identified and discussed: 


On Common School System 

e Basis-Kothari Commission (1964-66)Recommendations 
Equality of access of all children irrespective of caste, creed, community. Relig- 
ion, economic condition or social status 

» Neighbourhood school-to be attended by all children in a neighbourhood 

e No fees — so that every child may attend 

e Special care to ensure that all girls, children from disadvantaged groups and 
children with special needs are in school 

e Declaration of Right to Education with equal opportunities as fundamental right 
in the Constitution and the responsibility of the State to impart quality education 
to each and every child up to 18 years. 
Right to demand admission by any child to any school of his/her liking 
Assurance of same quality in all schools. 


On Girls’ Education: 

e Reflection of special features in curricula which are gender sensitive and free 
from male biases 
Perception of ‘male subjects’ and ‘female subjects’ 
Technical Education and Career building opportunity for girls 
Means to minimize greater dropout rate among girls in school 
Mobility of girls from primary to secondary and secondary to higher education 
Insecurity/ sexual harassment faced by girls in school / college premises and on 
the way to school / college. 


Prof. R.P. Singh, honorable Vice-Chancellor, University of Lucknow, Lucknow in his thought provok- 
ing inaugural speech, drew the attention of the audience to the fact that there was no time in history 
without disparity between rich and poor, male and female and urban and rural community. But the 
chasm has alarmingly increased in India, especially after independence. Increasing gap between 
common school and public schools in terms of fees and quality concerns is something very crucial 
and vital for India as a developing nation. He insisted upon application of appropriate technology as 
well as adoption of more and more humanitarian policies for removal of disparities in the society. He 
also appealed to the academicians, student and common citizens to actively participate in the mis- 
sion of universalization of primary education. 
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Prof. Anil Sadgopal, the noted educationist and scientist of the country harping upon the constant 
policy failure in the country disclosed how the previous Governments tried to circumvent the ruling in 
the Unnikrishnan case of the Supreme Court of India in which it was ruled that the Article 45 of the 
Constitution should be read along with Article 21 , thus making the State responsible fro providing 
education to all children . 


Prof. U.C.Vashishtha, Head, Institute of Advanced Studies in Education, University of Lucknow, 
Lucknow emphasized upon the role of the Government to at least decide and ensure the provision of 
minimum resources and trained teachers in the school. Laying utmost stress on 'Flexi-Curriculum' 
and a ‘Non-discriminatory Academic Climate’ in the school he insisted on the active role and whole 
hearted participation of community in the highest spirit of democracy. Education as a fundamental 
right of the child would necessarily warrant for the performance of minimum duty of every adult citi- 
zen of the country. 


Prof. Roop Rekha Verma, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, University of Lucknow, Lucknow and formerly Head, 
Department of Philosophy and presently, Director, Institute of Women Studies , University of 
Lucknow, Lucknow categorically stated that the problem of girl child is always multi-pronged viz - 
Physical, Psychological, Economic, Social and Cultural. Hence, the education of the girl child has to 
be Multi-strategic. She reiterated that comparatively the girl child has always been victimized by sys- 
tematic social and cultural discrimination. As a special recommendation she emphasized upon mini- 
mum sanitary provisions like separate toilets in the schools for giris with continuous water facility, 
health care facilities, improvement of socio economic conditions, provision of care for youngsters and 
grand parents at home etc. which may help towards better retention of girl child in school. Institu- 
tions of learning must address to the problems of girl students in specific ways without diluting with 
general rules and norms. 


Dr. Poonam Agrawal, Head, Department of Women's Studies, NCERT as chair person of the after- 
noon session suggested for creation and execution of egual educational opportunities for the girl 
child. 


An open platform was provided to all for spontaneous expression and sharing of opinions and ideas 
pertaining to the issues identified. Some vital guestions were sent to the participants in advance for 
setting the tone of the meeting as below: 


* Is neighborhood school feasible? 

. Wiat are the impediments in the way of Universal Access, Equality of Educational Opportuni- 
ies? 

What do you think about any child demanding admission to any school of his / her liking 

How can the same Quality be ensured in all schools. 

What are the possible implications of a similar fee structure system all over India? 

What gender sensitive special features be kept in mind while framing Curricula? 

How drop out rates can be checked and greater mobility of girls from primary to secondary and 
secondary to higher education be achieved? 


Inputs were sought as reply to the questions which were also discussed thread bare to remove the 
doubts and arrive at consensus. Lack of genuine political will, defective policy and half-hearted exe- 
sondi, were found to be major bottlenecks for Common school system and girl child education in the 
country. 


The Meeting was attended by a host of dignitaries ranging from academics to the common citizen 
including government officials, NGO representatives, Gandhian thinkers, students and grass root 
workers. To mention a few of them, who actively participated and contributed significantly towards 
the cause were Dr. Sandeep Pandey, Magassasey award winner, New delhi Prof. D.R.Goel, 
M.S.University, Vadodara, Dr. Ramji Singh, Dr. Deepak Gupta, IIT, Kanpur, Ramakanta arya, Shaina 
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from Tribune, Mr. Anurag, CDO, Mr. Mohanlal, Ex-M.P, Dr. Subodh Kumar, Dr. M.Varma, Dr. Anil 
Shukla and Dr. K.C.Sahoo . 


The meeting was a precursor for a similar kind of exercise at Hyderabad in the month of March 2005 
under the able leadership of Santa Sinha, member, CABE. 
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